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Israeli Judge to answer 
questions in Sharon 9 s case 




Continued from page 1 

ll was this graphic madness which fin- 
ally led to Sharon's disgrace and dismis- 
sal. With only Sharon himself dissenting, 
the Israeli cabinet agreed with the fin- 
dings of the Kahan Commission that Sha- 
ron personally must bear at least ‘'in- 
direct responsibility” for the massacres. 

Now Slniron is in an American court- 
room hoping an American jury will some- 
how vindicate him. 

AfLer the massacre hundreds or thou- 
sands of Israelis took to the streets some 
with placards proclaiming Shuron (Minis- 
ter of Death. ) Sharon's record of military 
daring coupled to ruthless murder began 
pouring forth. One of Israel's most ac- 
complished writers. Amos Elon. author of 
the best-selling book ‘Israel: Founders 
and Sons', wrote of Sharon in the Israeli 
press. "This man's a war criminal.” 

Now the very same 'enfant terrible.’ 
Ariel Sharon, is in an American court- 
room seeking absolution all the while 
abusing his privileges here with outrage- 
ous statements accusing ft me of being 
"A hotbed of antisemitism. ” 

Moreover, the Israeli government is 
trying to have it both ways — still 
pretending to distance itself from Sharon 
ycL refusing to allow key witnesses to ap- 
pear at the trial mid all the while helping 
pay Sharon’s expenses. 

Even American Jewish publications, 
such as the Jewish Week in Washington. 
DC. arc highly critical, calling upon "Is- 
rael to release the relevant documents,” 
“Permit its citizens to testify” and stop 
“Underwriting” Sharon's trial costs 
(Editorial. 22 Nov.. P. 18). 

Over tiie past few years most of the 
Americun Jewish community lias been 
badgered or numbed into acquiescence in 
Israel's tragic source. Whereas persons 
such as Sharon were once shunned here 
— back in the days when Golda Meir her- 
self threatened “to picket the Israeli 
defence ministry" if Sharon was allowed 
back in uniform — today Sharon looks to 
American Jewry for propulsion toward his 
ultimate target of political as well as milit- 
ary power. 

On the front page of the Jewish Week 
November 22nd was the headline “Sha- 
ron versus Time Inc. : running for premier 
in NYC." “The stocky ex-general sees 
the federal district courtroom... as the 
optimum forum from which to rehabilitate 
his personal reputation and revitalize his 
political career." the article emphasized. 

The American court has already thrown 
out Sharon's outrageous attempt to de- 
fame Time magazine as viciously anti- 
isemilic and anti-Israeli. Now the sole le- 


gal issue which the jury must decide is 
whether Time libeled Shuron by suggest- 
ing that he discussed “revenge" with the 
Phalangists setting-up the refugee camp 
massacre. 

Sharon charges that in doing so Time 
committed what he terms a “blood libel'' 
against the Jewish people, recalling long 
dormant anli-semitic legends alleging that 
Jews drank Christian blood at Passover. 

Yet the reality is that Ariel Sharon per- 
sonifies. both in past record and current 
reality, a kind of living libel against the 
very Jewish religion and values he so sa- 
criligiously pretends to live by. 

This is the man who was responsible for 
the massacres or dozens of Jordanian 
women and children ut Kibyeli in 19S3. 

This is the man who disobeyed orders 
during the '56 war resulting in 38 Israeli 
deaths and 120 casualties. 

This is the man whom Mcnuchem Begin 
warned was capable of ringing the prime 
minister's office with tanks in a military 
coup. 

This is the mail who has been termed in 
Israel u "bloodthirsty incgloinaniac” 
whose militarism "skates at the edge of 
psychosis." 

Sharon's vicious past and deceitful man- 
ner have now. in a sense, placed (he Am- 
erican judicial system on trial. 
His testimony in many vital respects glar- 
ingly contradicts both the historical re- 
cord and even the publicly released sec- 
tions off the Kahan Commission report 
which came close to destroying his repu- 
tation and burying his nmbitions. 

Now it is up to Time magazine's lawyers 
and the American judicial process not 
only to safeguard the freedoms within 
which the American press functions but to 
unmask the treacherous plaintiff and fin- 
ally bring about his lasting downfall. 

Meanwhile Associated Press reported 
that Israel's Attorney General has offi- 
cially Informed a New York court of a ca- 
binet decision to allow an Israeli Judge to 
answer questions about secret papers in 
former Defence Minister Ariel Sharon's 
S50 million libel case. 

The letter informed US District Court 
Judge Abraham D Sofaer of the decision 
Lo authorize former Supreme Court Judge 
YitzhBk Kahan to answer three questions 
based on the papers. Justice Ministry 
spokesman Yitzhak Feinberg said in a 
telephone interview Wednesday. 

The secret papers are pari of a report 
made. after an inquiry into the September 
1982 massacre or hundreds of Palestinian 
refugees in the Sahra and Shatilla camps 
near Beirut. 
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BHOPAL, INDIA ( AP) — MASS BURIALS. Friends and relatives bury the victims of 
the world’s worst poisonous gas disaster In the central Indian city of Bhopal where 
more than 1,.000 people are feared dead and over 20,000 seriously stricken. The 
Union Carbide pesticide factory in the background. 


King Fahd asks Thatcher 
to put pressure on Israel 

LONDON — . Saudi Arabia will take the first, tentative steps towards parliamentary 
democracy, by setting up a Consultative Assembly (or Majlis- Al- Shura) within three 
or four months.Thls waslreported this week by the I ondon ‘ Sunday Times’ as part of 
an interview with King Fahd. At the same time, said the King, Saudi Arabia would be 
given a written constitution. 

The Sunday Times reported that the King had said the Majlis- Al- Shura “will he a 
parliament like that in any other country, * * expressing opinions and supervising the 
execution of government policy. Within about two years. King Fahd plans to hold 
indirect elections for half of the assembly's members, through a system of provlnciii 
Majlis. Eventually there would be direct elections. 

King Fahd also spoke to the newspapers about the present state of Anglo -Saudi 
relations and indicated that he expected a stronger stand by Britain over the ; M»uaw 
East. He said that he expected “help from our European friends, especially wers 
Thatcher, to put pressure on Israel to withdraw from occupied Arab lands . in® 
King said that he felt sure that If Europe and the United States really meant business 
about peace In the Middle East, then Israel would think twice before refusing to 
co-operate. 


By Ahmad Shaker 

Special To The Star 

AMMAN — The state budget for the 
mi- 1985 will be around JD 8 1 1 mill- 
ion while the deficit is expected to be 
around JD 16.735 million. 

The cabinet approved the proposed bud- 
nt law in a session held on Wednesday 
htaded by Prime Minister Mr Ahmad 
O beidal. The law project will be presen- 
ted today (Thursday) before the Lower 
House of the Parliament, which will hear 
the budget speech to be delivered by Min- 
ister of Finance, Dr Hanna Odeh. The 
proposed budget will then be referred to 
the Financial Committee of the Lower 
House to be studied and then discussed 
Utor this month. 

According to the proposed budget law 
the general revenue in 1985 is expected 
to reach JD 794 million while expendi- 
tures are expected to reach JD 8 1 1 million 
with a deficit of about JD 1 6 million lo be 
covered through surplus in general expen- 
ditures and expected improvement in 
revenue and local and externa) credits. 

Revenue details are expected to be as 
foilOWS: 

Income tax revenue JD 52 million. So- 
da! services taxes JD 2.5 million. Cus- 
toms taxes JD 182 million, additional 
taxes JD 19 million. Real Estate taxes JD 
12 million, Airport taxes JD 9 million, 
Vehicles licences, import and television 
taxes and others JD 34 million. 

Internal revenue is expected to reach JD 
410 million, Arab aid JD 183 million, 
outside loans JD 1 8 million while current 
expenditures are expected to be as foll- 
ow: . 

The military JD 206 million, the civil 
cadre JD 1 54 million, others JD 1 26 mill- 
ion, capital expenditures JD 237 million 
aad the cost of projects to be financed 


through technical and economic aid to be 
about JD 86 million. 

As for the grants and loans for technical 
and economic projects The Star has 
learned that the cabinet has approved a JD 
116.5 million figures in the proposed 
budget, but then accepted a minimum of 
JD 86 million, a decrease of over JD 30 
million. 

Such outside loans are divided as foll- 
ows: 

Kuwaiti Fund for Arab Economic Deve- 
lopment loans (JD 16.5 million) lo fin- 
ance electricity projects in the North and 
South, the raising of KingTalal Dam, irri- 
gation of South Jordan Valley areas, Der 
Alla irrigation project and other projects. 

Iraqi Credit Fund loans (JD 1 4 million) 
to finance the completion of the new 
Aqaba highway and the Zarqa Ring road 
and others. 

Saudi Development Fund loans (JD 
14.4 million) to include finance the 
Aqaba Thermal Power Station units, 
South Jordan Valley irrigation, increase 
tbe transportation capacity of the railroad 
and the purchasing of new locomotives 
and wagons. 

Arab? Fund for Economic and Social 
Development loans (3D 7.2 million) to 
finance two units at the Aqaba Thermal 
Stations, Middle Ghor irrigations, the 
ArabSal earth stallon project and projects 
of the Agricultural Credit Corp. 

German Construction Bank loans (JD 
5.6 million) to finance two units of the 
Aqaba Thermal Station, the Co-operative 
Corp. projects. South Ghor Irrigation ca- 
nal and others. 

The United States International Deve- 
lopment Agency loans (JD 7 million) to 
finance the Amman sewerage system, the 
Aqaba and the south and the Irbid sewer- 
age systems, Wadi Arab irrigation 


project. Der Alla irrigation project and 
Potash projects. 

British government loans ( JD 2 million) 
to finance the electrification of Jordan's 
rural areas and various electricity and 
water projects. 

World Bank (JD 22.6 million) to fin- 
ance (wo units of the Aqaba Thermal 
Power Station Projects, various electricity 
projects, expansion of transportation ca- 
pacity of Jordan railroads, third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth education ministry 
projects, Amman Municipality projects. 
Aqaba sewerage system, Zarqa and 
Ruseifa sewerage and water systems. 
North cities' sewerage and water systems. 
South cities sewerage and water systems. 
Urban Development projects. Potash 
projects and road maintenance projects. 

Japanese government loans (JD 11.6 
million) to finance telecommunications 
projects. Wadi Al-Arab dam and Wadi Al 
Al-Arab irrigation canals. 

French government loans ( JD 2 million) 
to finance the development and expansion 
of Jordan telephone systems in cities and 
rural areas. 

EEC loans (JD 3 million) to finance 
Agricultural Credit Corp. and Industrial 
Development Bank projects. 

International Fund for Agricultural 
Development loans (JD 3.4 million) to 
finance Co-operative Organization and 
Agricultural Credit Corp. projects. 

Islamic Development Bank loans (JD 3 
million) lo finance tbe expansion of 
transportation capacity of Jordan railroad 
network and the purchase or new locomo- 
tives and wagons. 

Italian loans (JD 4.) million) lo finance 
the irrigation of Southern Ghors projects 
and the purchase of two units at the 
Aqaba Thermal Station. 


King says 

LONDON (Petra) — IBs Majesty King 
Hussein said that there are two options 
regarding the perpetuation of the 
Arab- Israeli conflict. War, thus Iso- 
lating the nation socially and threaten- 
ing it with instability both domestically 
and externally, and second, peace and 
stability In the region so as to enable it 
eventually to focus all Its efforts on 
progress and development. there is 
not the slightest doubt about which of 
the two options we prefer,” he said. 

1 1 We are searching for a world where 
co-operation will replace hostility and 
in which the mutual recognition of the 
basic human rights and responsibilities 
will bo achieved,” the King said. If 
this region Is to enjoy peace and stabil- 
ity and to utilise its capabilities to 
serve future development, then the 
Palestine question has to be solved and 
a Just and durable settlement recognis- 
ing the consistent self-determination 
right for the Palestinians on their 
national soil has to be reached. 

His Majesty was speaking before 
members of the Royal College of Doc- 
tors In London on Wednesday. 


Europe should recognise PLO : Parliamentarians 



Opposition attacks on privatisation of British Telecom 


by Leo Rockingham 

Star London Correspondent 

I^)NDON The BriUsh government this- 
week successfully launched on to the 
world 1 £ stock markets the biggest ever 
•• issue of Shares offered at any one' time — 

. three billion shares in British Telecom, 
representing Just oyer fifty per cenlor the 
• ownership or the nation' s tele communion- 
• . tionsfiystont. . - * 

';■■■■ F6r- Investors and dealers, the market- 
dCbul of British Telecom proved even 
mofcspeclaculnr than thqy could have 
dreamed of. In London, the shares ; were 
• being traded on Monday at a pretriium of 
Ninety i per; cent aboye the 1 a ski ng price * 
knd there was. hehvy trading: in the shares 
in Tokyo; / Toronto and , New York. Bui 
l aiohgsldfci the /investors' Jubilation, 1 there 
. ; M strdng criticism of the gove rnmem 


share lssue js an inexact science, particu : 
larly for one as massive as British Tele- 
com, which could have swamped the mar- 
kets. The Information Technology Minis- 
ter. Mr Geoffrey Pattie, said that (he op- 
position would have been only too ready to 
shout “flop" if the share price had been 
over-priced. ;/ . 

# i The sale of the British Telecom shares 
js n major feature in the ‘ privatisation’ 
plans Of Mrs Margaret Thatcher’s govern- 
ment/ The underlying philosophy is that 
many of (he nation's state* owned enter pr- 
ises, which in. ‘the past have made huge' 
trading .losses, will become more efficient 
if they depend on private shareholders' 
capital rather then state, subsidies.- There, 
is B|sp:a sizodbte income. for the govern*: 
mqntln seiltag/thbsa shares, and that will 
go lAonib way to, offsetting the govern*, 
meni's ; borrowing requirements. Since 


digestible for . the markets to swallow and; 
pn the other hand, that the national tele- 
communications utility might be gobbled 
up by big overseas investors. Hence, the 
government launched a huge advertising 


What happened when the shares began 
to be traded on Monday was that the insti- 
tutions — the big pension funds and insu- 
rance companies — were busy buying up 
British Telecom shares to build up lh®“ 


campaign through the newspapers to per- investment portfolios. And this was hap- 
suade millions of ordinary people to buy pening not only Jn London. In Tokyo, to- 
shares — in the hope that British Telecom ronto and New York ,■ the British jnsu- 


would become for the small British Inves- 
tor what Bell Telephones CMa Bell’) has 
been for Americans. The small investor 
was therefore offered discounts on tele- 
phone bills and future share options if he 
held on to his British TelecQm shares, and 
the, shares were put ;up for sqle through 


.1 umu CSX iv* IXWfT IM»»| — « 

tutions wCre also buying some ot inc 
415,000 shares offered for sale over- 
seas, thus putting a profit into the pocket* 
of foreign investors.. . : 

Analysts in London are sure that the 
price of the British Telecom shares win 


fwsqtldusly upder- pricing, this massive . ■ 19 7? : .a ho government had already sold 
' exercisoy ft * jjf fvat 1 sptfdri' . of a state : Wtha four, billion pounds worth of shares 

; i/v-fnfer^rfft; ..;1n s(aU : owned corporations like British 


Ills, aiuisa nois uui >uu ,iur attic iniUUKU I - ;, — . . . . — -,--r — . . mfln v 

banks. post offioos and even department Tail over the nbjrt few weeks, Dro f} • 

stores, 7 . small investors try to take a quick pron , 

from their newlyr acquired shares. 
may take- some heat out Of the argument 
To a large extent, the policy of Wider, that - the. government has allowed op* 
share ownership seems to have '.bee li aSrbup of people to take a .quick . 9U 
success. The British Telecom issue was cent profit at the expense of the jjm sj.. 
five times oversubscribed. Before appllca- . However, /the tacr remains..^ 

Uons closed last week, there were, many that British Telecom isonly followng^ 
stories, of a mad fush lo get the share ap- - pattern of other privatisation scneiws.. . 
plications in,' with bus drivers, leaving AJmost all the shares motherState ; 
their vehicles :and labourers leaving holes porations already brought to the mar^ , 
in the road to rush Into the banks. When are now being traded at more than dpu“^ 
the BDollciit ions Were dealt with, nref. their initial price. It is certain, there loro. 


By Maha Zabaneh 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — “France's acceptance of the 
wa -of holding an international peace 
gajttence, to solve the Middle East con- 
Dki; means an implied recognition of the 
mwtine Liberation Organization (PLO), 
J}M Mr Charles Deprez, the President or 
r*. . French- Jordanian Parliamentary 
friendship; group in the French National 
Mfcwbly, In an interview with the Star 
Wednesday. ' ' • ' 

Mr Se'nes Defute member of the par- 
wnanlary delegation, said that the PLO, 
by Chairman Yasser Arafat is the 
legitimate representative of the 
gattiniaq people, lie said that he is go- 
pilo. stress this fact before the European 
^^11 as he is one of its members.' 

.^^nibers of the delegation stressed the 
I*’ 1 mat the. holding of an, international 
conferehce' to solve the Middle East 
gpet. under the aUspicefc of the-United 
JJJ‘ on e end the participation of, the 

Pities, including a nd 

.Jv.J/iO la: the only, mean to achieve peace 
I'Mhe krea,- HoWever;- this .requires US 


pressure on Israel’s economy since only 
this could Torce Israel to participate. 

Taking into consideration that the US is 
the main source of aid to Israel, tha mem- 
bers said that Europe has loads ° f ec °' 
noralc problems and thus it cannot medi- 
ate with the United States. They added 
that the new American administration will 
not accept mediation. 

It is impossible to push p |' eslde ^ 
gan unlike former President Jimmy Car 
ter. Besides, Europe’s power on the i inter- 
national scene is not parallel to those of 
the US and the USSR. 

Mr Deprez said that Israel's request to 
hold bilateral cbnference with Jordan, is 
very difficult and will be unfruitful. 

“If I were the president, of frabce. 1 

would recognize a Pal f h t j n ^? i ; Jo J f d S 
Confederated state on the basis of equal 

status," Mr Deprez said- 

> Concerning Israel\fl 
Siires' in the occupied territories, ine 
members said that imforlimately, the 
world supports the strongest. 


Members of the delegation said that 
their visit to Jordan gave them the chance 
to look closer into the Palestinian prob- 
lem. They said that the PLQ's image in 
Europe has improved at present, and that 
the solution of the Palestinian problem 
would have been much easier if Arab 
countries were united. 

Mr Deprez is among a six- member par- 
liamentary delegation who were in a 
six-day official visit to Jordan which 
ended Wednesday. The six members rep- 
resent all political trends in France in- 
cluding the French Democracy Union 
Party (UFD). the Socialist Parly and the 
Communist Party. 
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King Hussein stresses the need for international conference 
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By Len Rockingham 

Star London Correspondent 

LONDON — The prospects for 
peace In the Middle East fea- 
tured prominently in London at 
the end of last week when three 
leading figures — His Majesty 
King Hussein, the Israeli 
Defence Minister, Mr Yitzhak 
Rabin, and the British Prime 
Minister. Mrs Thatcher — all 
gave their views. 

The King's speech, to the 
Royal United Services Insltitute 
for Defence Studies on Thurs- 
day, received wide publicity in 
view of Jordan' 8 recent links 
with the PLO and Egypt. But His 
Majesty denied that there was 
any attempt to form a bloc or 
axis to check the growing In- 
fluence of other presumably ra- 
dical, Arab states. He did speak, 
however, of the “responsible 
Arab constituency," and it was 
in this context that he saw the 
restoration of diplomatic links 
between Jordan and Egypt and 
Egypt's "reunification with its 
Arab family." 

Tho King said that Jordan was 
now engaged in a diplomatic 
drive to break the current Im- 
passe In the Middle East. Jor- 
dan, with Its Palestinian and 
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here." Mr Rabin, who was de- 
livering a lecture to the Inter- 
national Institute for Strategic 
Studies on the day following the 
King's speech, said that “you 
cannot negotiate with the coali- 
tion of Arab states — the answer 
had to be bi-lateral negotia- 
tions." Israel's first goal, he 
said, was to “warm up the rela- 
tionship," with Egypt, although 
Egypt's first priority seemed to 
be to build bridges back to the 
Arab world. Mr Rabin said that 
Israel was ready to negotiate 


Arab partners, was now making 
an earnest effort "to breathe 
new life" into the peace process, 
which had been moribund since 
Israel’s contemptuous rejection 
of the Reagan Peace Initiative In 
1982. That was why, said the 
King, Jordan had called for an 
international peace conference, 
to include all the participants in 
the conflict, with the PLO, and 
the five permanent members of 
the UN Security Council. 

But this proposal was rejected 
by Mr Rabin, who said that an 
international conference was "a 
formula which would lead now- 


Abu Jihad: Arafat is 
coming to Amman soon, 
dialogue to continue 


By Sana* AJul 

Star Staff Writer . 

AMMAN — The Deputy Com- 
mander of the Palestinian 
Forces Mr Khalil Al Wazir 
(Abu Jihad) said Saturday 
. that the Jordanian- Pales- 
. .Unian, .CO- operation will be 
the core for' an] Arab agrdem- 
. ent, which the Palestinian re- 
; finance should* depend oA.lit 
• its mijluiy optibn and future 

i ./ .. 
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He said that Mr Arafat is leaving 
today to continue his round of vi- 
sits. Abu Jihad said that Mr Ara- 
fat will be back in Amman upon 
His Majesty King Hussein’s re- 
turn from the United Kingdom to 
continue the joint Jordanian- 

• Palestinian dialogue. m 

* Mr Al Wazir said that ps soon 
as he leaves for Tunishewlll call 
upon the Fatah Central Commit;, 
tee to mMt'fnd prepare for £ tfie 

movement’s. fifth conference- •; 

Dialogue with the ..hemoctaflo , 
Alliance is, never, to. atop, .he, 
said, because .through - it, 1 .; 
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with Jordan without precondi- 
tions, but if Jordan linked itself 
With the PLO and a 1 * conglomer- 
ate of Arab states" then peace 
would never be achieved. 

King Hussein had talks with 
Mrs Thatcher, who also dis- 
cussed the Middle East last week 
with the American Defence Se- 
cretary, Mr Caspar Weinberger. 
It was following these contacts 
that Mrs Thatcher told American 
correspsondents that she be- 
lieved there would be a United 


States peace initiative in the 
Middle East in the new Year. 
Mrs Thatcher did not elaborate 
on her belief, but there is a wide- 
spread feeling In London that 
Middle East diplomacy is now ac- 
tive once again. It now seems 
every likely indeed that the Un- 
ited States, responding to both 
European and Arab pressure, 
will revive President Reagan's 
1982 initiative — or something 
very similar — soon after the 
inauguration of his second term 
of office in January 1 98 5. 


VMr^Wwlf'dala'ttfaVholdlbg 
of the PNC was a nwtter; pf de- 
pute between, the PLO. and.Pre^ 
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Ministry plans to cut growth in 
energy consumption to zero by 1 9 8 6 


By Ibtlsam Dababneh 

Star Starf writer 

AMMAN — The Ministry of En- 
ergy and Minerals has started an 
energy conservation campaign to 
reduce the growth of energy con- 
sumption in Jordan from its cur- 
rent rate of 1 4 per cent per year 
to zero per cent by 1986. 

Speaking to members of the 


press at a press conference last 
Tuesday, Minister of Energy and 
Minerals, Dr Hisham Khatibsaid 


that the i 4 per cent rate is too 
high if compared to 1 . 2 per cent 
worldwide average. He added 
that in 1984 energy consump- 
tion in Jordan reached 2.7 mill- 
ion tonnes of oil with a total va- 
lue expected to reach S600 mill- 
ion by the end of this year. He 
said each citizen in Jordan con- 
sumes 7 . S barrels of oil per an- 
num while the world average 
consumption is 1 1 . 5 per individ- 
ual per annum. Jordanian aver- 
age, Dr Khatib said, is stlil a lot 
higher than the average con- 
sumption for each individual in 
the developing countries. "We 
are also above the Arab average 
of 6 barrels per person," he 
said. 

Sixteen per cent of Jordan's 
gross income from domestic eco- 
nomic acitivity (gross local in- 
come) goes to pay for the cost of 
energy and this could be the 
highest rate in the world. How- 
ever, he said, the national gross 
income grew by 8-9 per cent an- 
nually while energy consumption 
increased by 14 pe# cent, repre- 
senting about one and a naif 


times as much as individual in- 
come growth. 

Dr Khatib explained that al- 
though the reduction of govern- 
ment subsidy, for fuel which will 
bring about a rise in energy cost 
such as electricity, prices will 
not hurt people of low and mod- 
erate incomes but will fall upon 
those of larger incomes who con- 
sume more than the level to be 
set in the future. He added that 
electricity consumption per indi- 
vidual Is 1000 kilowatt/ h an- 
nually compared to 500 kilo- 
wntt/h worldwide which is about 
two times as much in the deve- 
loping countries. 

Dr Khatib said that the utiliza- 
tion of energy to produce the 
gross domestic product (GDP) 
was too high Tor Jordan since 
625 kilogrammes of fuel was 
consumed to produce Si 000 of 
the GDP while in the world it is 
only 550 kg. 

Dr Khatib said that during the 
past nine years, the government 
had paid the amount of JD 223 
million as fuel subsidy including 
JD 37 million for this year. He 
said that this amount Is the high- 
est ever paid for fuel subsidy by 
the government resulting from 
high energy consumption and the 
rising of the dollar. 

Drilling for oil in the Jordan 
desert will be the most important 
project to be implemented by the 
government in 1985, the minis- 
ter said. JD 14 million were allo- 
cated for oil exploration in 
1985, which is twice as much as 
was allocated in 1984. in the 
meantime. Dr Khatib said that 
there is only four oil wells in 


Hamzeh field in Azraq and prim- 
ary results of oil searching was a 
motive to continue exploration. 
As a result of this, the number 
of wells is to be increased to 10 
wells next year. 

Speaking about other potential 
sources of energy, Dr Khatib 
said that Jordan Electricity Au- 
thority (JEA) has finished a 
study concerning the utilization 
of coal Instead of petroleum to 
generate electricity, thus, reduc- 
ing the costs by one third by 
1990. In addition to this, the 
Aqaba Thermal Power Station 
and solar energy plan when start- 
ing to operate will also reduce el- 
ectricity costs. 

In the transportation field 
which occupies first position in 
the consumption of energy, 
about 53 per cent, the Ministry 
will work to decrease energy 
consumption through limiting 
the speed of vehicles on roads. 
In addition to this the govern- 
ment will also raise customs and 
registration fees of big cars. 

In the field of industry, the 
ministry will appoint experts 
beginning from January in co- 
operation with the World Bank to 
carry out studies concerning Jor- 
dan' s main industries and way of 
rationalising energy. These ma- 
jor industries are the South 
Cement Co. , Jordan Potash Co. , 
Jordan Cement Industries Co., 
Jordan Phosphate Mines Co., as 
well as Jordan Fertilizers Co. , 
Jordan Petroleum Refinery Co. , 
Hussein Thermal Station. Jordan 
Ceramics Co. , Steel Factory and 
Jordan Silicate and Lime Brick 
Industries. 
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Jordanian professor wins 
book translation award 

AMMAN (Star) — "The Conce- 
pt of the Primitive", edited by 
Ashley Montague, is the title of 
a book which has recently been 
awarded the 1984 translation 
prize offered by the Kuwait 
Foundation for the Advancement 
of Science. 

The translator. Dr Mohammad 
Asfour, head of the English 
Language and Literature Depart- 
ment of the University of Jor- 
dan, received Saturday in Kuwait 
one of the four prizes the foun- 
dation annually awards to Arabs ' Asfour 

Concept of the Primitive" into 
Srw Iw? C academlc and sclen ' Arabic. As he believes that car- 
uuc tie ias. rylng QUt translation work Is a 

"The Concept of the Primi- challenge within itself. Dr Asf- 
tive" is a book that anthropolog- our accepted. It took him six 
ists especially would appreciate months to translate the some 
as it focuses on the concept re- 250-paged book in English into a 
evaluation of the word "primi- 3 70- paged book in Arabic. 

'hpOflrt in mkpJfSn! The Arabic edition then found 
said, has led to many misconcep- wav to a hook fair haid in 

and * ctvH katJnns * ^sed Kuwait in 1983 < and was among 

£ i ■ hSit d several books nominated in Fe- 
more than often to mean back- bruary 1984 for the Founda- 

. tion's prize. 

What the several writers of y 

the book tried to show was that Yet, this prize- winning book is 
the word, according to its mean- not the first one Dr Asfour has 
ing, should be applied to beings translated. The first ever was 
not yet human, since the earliest ' ‘ Hunters in a Narrow Street" , a 
human societies were already not novel by Dr Asfour' s former tea- 
primitive." he explained. "The cher, Jabra Ibrahim Jabra, which 
use of this word to describe cer- was followed by the translation 
tain people, societies and tribes of parts of an anthology entitled 
could lead to negative attitudes "Three Centuries of American 
as the book shows that the usage Literature”. Now that his very 
stems from an aspect called eth- own Arabic poems have been ga- 
nocentrism," Dr Asfour expla- thered and published, for some 
ined. time now, Dr Asfour is now em- 

The translation and publication ,A 

or this book took place in 1 982 Shorter Encyclopedia of Islam . 
after Dr Asfour was approached As for the translation of this 
by the National Council for Cul- prize winniug book, Dr Asfour 
ture, Arts and Humanities — the said that it proved to be quite dif- 
publlshers — to suggest a book flcult where certain technical 
suitable for translation. The terms were concerned. "I had to 
book he had suggested, ‘ ‘ Philos- struggle with a number of terms 
ophy in a New Key" by Susan because they feel in an area 
Langer, was unfortunately where Arabic has to either 
turned down for the reason that adopt, adapt or coin terms. I 
it was several years old. He was have done all three," he corn- 
then approached a second time, mented lightly, recalling the 
and asked whether he would em- most difficult of words to trans- 
bark on translating "The late: austrolapotheosize. 
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British runners face 
financial problems 

By Maha Zabaneh 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The Trans Global Runners, Henry Weston, 23, 
and Robin Cross, 24, who arrived in Jordan from Syria two 
weeks ago, might be staying here for about two months. Robin 
Doss told The Star that they are facing financial difficulties 
and that could prevent them from continuing their mission for 
some time. Both have the option to go back home in England 
apd confront their failure or to stay In Jordan and work to 
raise some money for the journey. 

The team have 5000 poands debt until now and Robin says, 
they were looking for a sponsor In Jordan, whom they did not 
find yet. 

Robin and Henry were supposed to run across the north of 
Jordan to Saudi Arabia but for supplies and equipment to 
cross Saadi Arabia, they came to Amman. 

The pair covers 50 kilometres a day. They have already 
completed so far 4,550 kilometres In their attempt to become 
the first people to have ran around the world. During the first 
eight weeks since their departure on 1 April from London 
T°wor Bridge they have ran through France, West Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria to Is- 
' Unbul. Supported through Europe by a bicycle carrying tbe 
accessary supplies, they are now using a Volkswagen mlni- 
. Das which has followed them from Istanbul. • • 

• Freighting of equipment and customs formalities caused a 
long delay la Turkey and Syria. 

The next stage of the Trans- Global Marathon will take them 
IhroQgh Saudi Arabia along the TapUne to Bahrain. Following 
• visit to the United Arab Emirates and Oman tbe expedition 
mu continue from Karachi, Pakistan through India, Ban- 
.pMesh, Burma, Thailand and Malaysia to Singapore. The 
m *•*• takes the ranners through -Australia and across _t he 
Wed States: The total distance IS 25,600 kilometres. Bo- 
w# wosjj says If they are successful to, continue their Jour- 
wy, they hope to complete the marathon in oVer two years 

worn now. ( .■ 

Oyer 100 major companies have sponsored the team In the 
or equipment. The trekkers and the|r support team ex- 1 
Peet to use up'fo 1,000 kilogrammes of spaghetti, 300 pairs 
Pf.^^ lSQ Jars of fobt phwder, 80 pairs of shoes and 500 
filter pads. The expedition Is sponsored by a company In 
'if - 6 °0htry they- visit who have acted as hosts. DHL Is Ope of 

( Ae,iponsDr(ng companies. P 
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Media symposium looks at task of radio 


ic -tr ; -.o 


By Sawsan Musallam 

Star Siaff Writer 

AMMAN — The 1 1 - day sympo- 
sium pnd training course on 
writing media scripts which 
opened last Saturday at A1 Huss- 
ein Sports City is to discuss today 
(Thursday) a working paper on 
the experience of Radio Jordan 
in population education and 
development issues submitted by 
Mr Nassouh Al Majali, director 
of Radio Jordan. 

The symposium will also dis- 
cuss a paper on radio drama to 
serve population issues by Dr 
Isam Hammad and another paper 
on radio language by Dr Snlah 
Zaki. 

A working paper on population 
policies in Jordan was presented 
to participants by Dr Tayseer Ab- 
dul Jaber, the Minister of Labour 


and head of the National Com- 
munication Committee. 

The symposium, which was 
opened by the Under Secretary of 
the Ministry of Information, Mi- 
chael Hamarneh, has been 
jointly organised by the Director- 
ate of Training and Development 
Information, The United Nations 
Educational Scientific and Cultu- 
ral Organization ( UNESCO 1 and 
the UN Population Activities 
Fund. . 

The main objectives ol the 
symposium, which conics within 
Ihc framework of the Media Sup- 
port Project, is the exchange of 
information between participants 
and the specification of the prob- 
lems hiring them in communica- 
tion. 

Communication theories and 
the best means of communica- 
tion needed in information cam- 


paigns will be discussed during 
sessions. 

Writers from Radio Jordan. 
Jordan television. Petra together 
with writers and directors from 
the Writers' and Flayers’ Leag- 
ues and other participants from 
tlie Ministries of Labour and So- 
cial Development will be trained 
during the course in organizing 
and designing integrated infor- 
mal ion campaigns on social iss- 
ues as well as in employing the 
latest theories in writing iudit> 
and television scripts. 

Towards the end of ijic course 
■ participants are to be given 
assignments dealing with the 
phenomena of begging and street 
vending. They will be expected 
to prepare an integrated infor- 
mation campaign to deal with 
these problems. 


Demographical problems studied 


AMMAN (Star) — A five-day 
round table meeting on Demogra- 
phy in the Arab countries was 
opened at the University of Jor- 
dan on Monday. The meeting 
was organized by UNESCO’s 
Arab Regional Office for. Do- 
cumentation and Research 
(ARODR) in the Social Sciences 
in co-operation with the Univ- 
ersity of Jordan. 

The purpose of the meeting is 
to analyse and study demographi- 
cal problems in the area. Dr Ah- 
mad Khallfeh, general director 
of ARODR said in bis opening 
speech that over urbanization 


and the emergence of giant cities 
arc the main demographical 
problems facing all countries of 
tho world. Ho said that this- is 
due to the random distribution of 
population and the high pressure 
of population on urban centres. 

Dr Khallfeh suggested that 
measures be taken to improve 
standards of living in the rural 
areas by concentrating on agri- 
culture and thus attracting peo- 
ple in the urban centres to go 
back to rural areas. He also said 
that satellite towns should be 
formed in the suburbs of* the 


giant cltios to attract people to 
live there. 

Dr Abdul Snlom Majali, pre- 
sident of the University or Jor- 
dan also delivered a speech at 
the opening session saying that 
the Arab countries suffer from 
the problem of the comparison 
between the size of the popula- 
tion and the volume of invest- 
ment for production and eco- 
nomic activities. Thus there is 
an urgent need for a scientific 
study of demographical policies 
to be related with the develop- 
ment plans and basic human 
needs. 
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Scientist says Jordan is an active seismological 


By Sawsan Musa]] am 
Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The seismic station 
al the University or Jordan has 
been recording a considerable 
number of local earthquakes 
since the beginning of this year. 
From January until October 
1984, some 50 earthquakes — 
ail epicentred at distances vary* 
ing between 20-400 km — were 
recorded at the station. Most of 
these tremors were barely fell by 
the people of Jordan as all of 
them were of magnitudes below 
S on the Richter scale. 

In 1983, the station also re- 
corded more than 500 local ear- 
thquakes of magnitudes equal or 
less than 4.85 degrees which hit 
the Gulf of Aqaba area. Most of 
these were epicentred between 
latitudes 29.00 and 29.42 de- 
gree and longitudes 34.50 and 
34.75 degrees. 

This phenomenon is naturul 
and should not constitute any 
source of worry at this stage. Dr 
Zuhair El- Isa of the Depart me m 
of Geology at the University of 
Jordan said. 

From a geological point of 
view, Jordan is bordered in the 
west by the Jordan Rift Valley, 
-vhich forms part of the great 
Eastern African Rift system ex- 
ending for more than 6000 Km 
rom Turkey in the portli to Mo- 
ambique in the south. “It is the 
lain tectonic featdre that might 
responsible for the major 
tructurcs in the area as well us 
he rather moderate and shallow 
■smicity. “The maximum 
■iretically expected earlh- 
•••! magnitude along this rift. 
*ver, is 7.5 on the Richter 

hiring this century only ojii 
iructive earthquake has'oo. 
■*ed. This was in 1927 when 
earthquake of magnitude 
25 hit Jericho, on the western 
■ank of Jordan River. 

"Looking back to the history of 
, earthquakes in Jordan, nine ma- 
jor destructive ones were re- 
corded to have occurred since 3 1 
BC. The magnitudes of these 
ranged between 6.2 degrees in 


the South Dead Sea area during 
the year 1834 and 7.3 degrees 
in Jericho during 746. 

Statistical analyses Indicate 
that the recurrence periods of 
earthquakes along the Jordan rift 
may be the order of 1 6 years for 
a five- magnitude earthquake, 40 
years for 5.5 magnitude, 110 
years for 6 magnitude and 300 
years for 6.5 magnitude earth- 
quake. 

Such calculations, however, 
are based on incomplete data, Dr 
El- Isa said. Jordan, unfortuna- 
tely, has never had a seismic ob- 
servatory until Dr El-Isa pro- 
posed in 1980 a two-stage seis- 
mological programme for moni- 
toring the seismic activity along 
the rift to assist different scien- 
tific, social and economic objec- 
tives. 

And. it was not until June 
I 981 that the University of Jor- 
dun operated a seismic station 
west of Amman, with a major 
objective to monitor local earth-- 
quake activity. Now the Ministry 
of Energy and Natural resources 
station shares in monitering 
earthquakes in the country. 

From the geophysical, geologi- 
cal and tectonic observations, ft 
was decided that the Jordan Rift 
Valley “is a major shear zone 
where a left lateral movement 
exists between the fast moving 
Arabia (including Jordan on its 
western borders) and the Sinai 
— Palestine plate to the west. 
Such shear could develop further 
zones of tension and compres- 
sion on either side and at defin- 
ite directions of northwest and 
northeast and possibly east- 
west.” It» is along these zones 
where stress — strain accumula- 
tion and release — causes earth- 
quakes and occasionally allow 
volcanic eruptions thus suggest- 
ing that the Jordan rift Is the ma- 
jor stress zone that may be asso- 
ciated with Che highest seismic . 
risk. 

In a recent study on seismic 
risk in Jordan. Dr El-Isa recom- 
mended a multidisciplinary ap- 
proach towards assessment and : 
mitigation of earthquake fisk in; 
this country. This included' de- : 


tailed studies to be carried out on 
both historical and instrumental 
data, mapping all active faults 
and classifying these according 
to their activities, volcanic activ- 
ity. crustle and upper mantle 
structures and determination of 
their physical properties. 

Dr Ei-lsa noted In his study on 
historical seismicity of the re- 
gion, that some archaeological 
sites namely the Rabad castle of 
Ajloun, Amra castle of Azraq, 
Iraq el Amir of Wadi Esseer and 
Jerash, constitute a rich source 
of seismological Information 
which when studied In detail 
should supply interesting results 
on the historical seismicity of 
the region. 

From this study, it was esta- 
blished that large destructive 
earthquakes have occurred in the 
late 20 centuries and caused the 
destruction of many. sites. It is 
also clear that the destruction is 
heavier for those sites close to 
the rift, which strongly suggests 
that the Jordan rift zone remains 
the major potential active source 
for possible future destructive 
earthquakes. Other smaller 
earthquakes have occurred are 
likely to occur at other branching 
zones. 

These, as Dr El-Isa pointed in 
his study, might be potentially 
destructive if ignored in plan- 
ning and civil- construction. The 
Ministry or Public Works has 
taken this matter into considera- 
tion and wilt issue in (he near fu- 
ture a “code of practice” for 
loads and forces to be part of the 
civil construction law. This code 
is already approved by the Prime 
Ministry. Dr Da*oud Al Jabaji 
from the Royal Scientific Society 
(RSS) told The Star that this 
code, which is currently being 
worked on by the society, speci- 
fies the loads and forces that 
should be assumed In the de- 
signing of buildings. Buildings 
should be resistant to earth- 
quakes. winds as well as weights 
of material and .live loading. 

Dr Al Jabaji said that some en- 
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Anti -poverty measures in 
rural areas adopted 


'By Malta Zabaneh 

Ser Staff Writer ' 

: AMMAN — I ns pi rapid eco- 
nomic growth during the last two 
decades; poverty continues to 
persist in the rural areas of the 

- countries of (ha Near East; ;The 
. essential question thaf needs an- 
swers .is, why the economic 
boom- did not, contribute io the 
allevialioit of rural poverty and 
in bridging the gap existing in in-, 
cbme distribution and in living 

; standards between the rural andr 
urban areas and between the ru- 
rai inhabitants themselves? ' 
v The .answer to tbit question 
■ was among the main topics d*s- 
-cOssed ;diirTng the' four- day round . 
table meeting on Agrarian -Struc- 

- ttUfti. Changes and Rural Poverty 
AUeyiqtlon ftf the Ncjq.EastRe- 

■! ston*: which ended, here Oil Tuei- 
CcmciurtohB from (his s$mi- 
stre«M.the/apt t th£t lecp. ,, 
nomic ^ growth constitutes one ■ 
major . fact W for eliminating ru 
ral, poverty - - - - • 


button of production assets, in 
the terms of local and inter- 
national trade in public expendi- 
ture and investment. Aiso, .the 
. development model adopted in 
most Countries of the region;' 
which did not make ’ use of the 
economic; surplus including 
the agricultural surplus in parti- 
cular — was responsible to a 
large extent for the persistence 
and aggravation pf rural poverty' 
in some cases: There are also 
historical,, climatic, demogra- 
phic, social and political factors. 

• This participants said that pov- 
erty In the; Near East rcgion is nO 
longer •; confined to the rural 
j areas and ; that It has started to 
'] htove to. the urban areas: They: 
said that - negative phenomena 
; such as deep-rooted bureacracy: 
and clvij corruption make pov- 
; crt Y ««d>9ation . offortS miich : 
■i more' difficult and. complex. -i ' . 

TSS. . ■>■9 


gi peering offices , are; now apply- 
ing these instructions on their 
; buildings eyep before they are 
passed. . ■ 

ordination and integration be- 
tween rural activities and the ac- 
tivities of other sectors. * 

. Other conclusions advised that 
: data and statistics of the study 

; and analysis of- the problem 
should he available. Also adop- 
tion of appropriate pricing poli- 
cies, Safeguarding the interests' 
or small farmers and rural wor- 
«P“ u «8ing them to 

f! e J , ncreasi °8 the Income of 
the rmal pppr, : 

tributlon on ' a large number of 
rural poor would help' their set- 
tlement, oontfibute to the forma'- ' 
Iff? ® f mw societies and assist 
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For the safety of citizens in 
c ? se , J of fln earthquake, one 
should act calmly and wisely. 
During the earthquake, it is al- 
ways advisable if one is inside a 
building to remain In it prefer- 
r tbe centre away 

t rom the windows and doors. It 
would be halpful to take shelter 

under near- heavy furniture. One 
snould*not move around or try to 
use any inflamable material. In 
“ !?„?£ tel “8°ulside, one should 
remain outside away from build- 
-°8® and power, lines and if he 


happens to be driving a car ha 
most wise to pull over the sty 
inside. 

i 

After the earthquake, ok 
should check all utilities (gas. el- 
ectricity, water) and disconnect u 
from the main source, Gw 
Defence should be Informed d 
■ any damage. Open windows and . 
leave the building. Do not «« 
try to. enter any building wWfl 
suffered partial defect or g 
■near around cracks or areas to» 
are liable to slide. 


Archaeological office set up 


By Sawsan Musallam 

- Star. Starf Writer 

■ AMMAN —..The Spanishgovern- 
. ment is tO' send at its. own ex- 
£“• fP expert to help in the ■ 
restoration of historic sites In 
Jordan ih February next year. Dr . 
.Manuel Martin — Bueno-' deputy 
fflFggJ. f»eral of the Spanish 
Directorate of - Archaeology and 
; Ethnblpgy .told - The ; . Star last 
week. ■•._ .. 

. Q ^ Bu en° L wa8 heading a dele- 
Wtion, which . came to Iordan oh ; , 
an Inspection, tour of the ! ar- . . 


.mu m ^322 w inc ; ar-. 

.tion left jpi'dah last Saturday. 

ex^rta;:^ fctienq 

■ SnwE^ la#t y^artoJor- 
■?jD'tO')W r k on the Jefash ruins. 
J. th ? Pburse of .their wbrk 
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AN IMPORTANT announcement 
came from Western Europe in 
the Venice Declaration of June 
1980, issued by the Council of 
Ministers of the European Eco- 
nomic Community. The Venice 
principles are basic, enduring 
and more applicable than ever 
for a real peace process. 

A just solution for the Pales- 
tinians is seen as essential, fully- 
involving their right to self de- 
termination. The achievement of 
a comprehensive settlement re- 
quires the support and the invol- 
vement of all parties, including 
the Palestinians and the PLO. 
who must be a party to negotia- 
tions. Special importance is at- 
tached to Jerusalem and no uni- 
lateral change in the status of 
the city is acceptable. 

Venice calls for Israeli with- 
drawal from the occupied territo- 
ries and refers to the colonizing 
settlements as illegal under 
international law and as consti- 
tuting a serious obstacle to peace 
— a phrase taken up by Pre- 
sident Reagan two years later. 
Finally, the Declaration an- 
nounced the intention of the 
EEC countries to make contact 
with ail parties to the conflict, 
with a view to determining what 
form an EEC peace Initiative 
could take. . 

Within days of -the Venice De- 
claration. the Israelis launched 
an international campaign to 
destroy U. It was attacked and 
undermined in the individual . 
EEC countries and in the USA 
with the assertion that it was an- 
Impediment to (he Camp David 
“peace process”. Under Ameri- 
can pressure., the European 
countries fell obediently into line 
and. within months, the Israelis 
were announcing triumphantly 
that the Declaration was dead. 

' But the humiliating breakdown 
of American policy in the Middle 
East by early 1984 showed that 
it was Camp David, not Venice, 
that was dead. On 27 March, 
from Brussels, the Foreign Min- 
isters of the ten member coun- 
tries issued a 'Strong, updated 
reaffirmation of the Declaration. 

In the late summer of 1983, 
the General Assembly or the Un- 
ited Nations called a conference 
in Geneva, to which govern- 
ments and nQn- governmental or- 
ganisations (NGOs) were in- 
vited, “to seek effective ways 
and means to enable the Pales- 
tinian people to attain and to ex- 
ercise their inalienable rights.” 
Israel and the United States gov- 
ernment made a determined at- 
' tempt to organise a boycott but, 


The Exceptional 

Conflict By David Watkins 


An urgent role for 
Western Europe 

In this final instalment, David Watkins sees 


middle east 


the peace process. A priority is 
to loosen the frightening Zionist 
grip on the USA. Peace and the 
avoidance or wider conflict 
depend on it. 

A chilling new development in 
America, since the 1970s, is the 
growth of a new interpretation of 
biblical prophecy as foretelling 
not only the return of the Jews to 
Palestine in contemporary times 
but also the imminence of the 
“Final battle” of Armageddon, 
in which Israel and the United 
States will fight the “cohorts of 


The Geneva Declaration on Palestine 




Above: General Assembly of the 
UN conference In Geneva 


Right: EEC conference on the 


conflict 


in the event, no less than 104 
NGOs attended, from countries 
worldwide, including the USA 
and Israel, as well as from the 
PLO, whose Chairman, Yasser 
Arafat, was among those who 
addressed the conference. 

In the ‘Geneva Declaration on 
Palestine.' the conference called 
for an International peace con- 
ference under United Nations 
auspices with the participation of 
all parties to the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, including the PLO, as 
well as the USA. the USSR and 
other concerned states "on an 
equal fooling". The purpose 


would be “a comprehensive, 
just and lasting solution to the 
Arab-Israeli .conflict, an essen- 
tial element of which would be 
the establishment of an indepen- 
dent Palestinian stale in Pales- 
tine.” 

The Geneva Declaration ex- 
presses a very widely- held inter- 
national consensus which has 
been developing for a long time. 
It can be dated from Resolution 
242 of 1967, via Resolution 338 
of .1973. via the USA- USSR, 
co- operation which then, re- 
sulted. and via the Venice Decla- 
ration. 


It is a consensus commanding 
support among most Arab gov- 
ernments; among the people of 
the occupied territories as well 
as among enlightened Israelis; 
by the mainstream of the PLO; 
by almost all the Third World; by 
the Soviet Union and its allies; 
and by Western Europe. It is 
rejected only by Israel, by the 
USA due to Israeli power over 
American policy, and by a few 
governments which America is 
able sufficiently to influence. 

So there is a consensus for 
peace in the Arab- Israeli con- 
flict which Is acceptable on the 
Arab side as well as almost 
everywhere else where that ex- 
ceptional conflict is contested, 
but which is frustrated by Israel 
and Israeli manipulation of Am- 
erican policy. Action is required 
to turn consensus opinion' into 
the practical reality Tor which 
most of the world is clearly 
yearning. 

In the Venice Declaration, the 
EEC countries announced their 
intention to contact nil parlies to 
the conflict to determine what 
form an EEC initiative could 
take. To date, there has been no 
initiative. The form it should 
take was made clear at the 
Geneva Conference — to contact 
all parties to bring about the 
International peace conference 
called for at Geneva. 

The international consensus 
shows that most parties would 
respond positively. Israel would 
not respond positively, nor ini- 
tially would the USA. the only 
party in a position to exercise the 
necessary political and economic 
power to persuade Israel to join 


Palestinian National day in Geneva 


By Carrie Nelle Thompson 

; ; Star Geneva 'Cqrresppodent . 

; GENEVA' — ; In • spite of the 
. repeated frustrations and seem- 

• ingly endless futile appeals. to the . 
, ./.World's , nations . for justice for 

' . (he true children -of Palestine, . 

,the leadership and mpst member . 
, countries of the United Nations 
. I)ave’ not relented in their deter- 
' . mination to secure the rights of 

• the Palestinian people. 

i . A celebration — v which has 
also become a cause celebre -r 
v ; ' ms held on 29 November, inter- • 
national day ; of solidarity with 
.• the. Palestinian people, so desig- 

: s ■ • nat«H Hu «h<. r rxr n - i noramlwr 


behair of the non-aligned coun- 
tries, said, “a Palestinian — 
wherever he Is — will always be 
a Palestinian. Forcible separa- 
tion from his homeland and poli- 
tical subjugation would only draw 
him closer to his links with the. 
past. The dream of free Palestine, 
is sustaining the struggle. Indeed 
the very, existence, of the people 
of Palestine. Their heroic sacri- 
fice and dedicated effort will 
convert this dream Into reality. * 

. AHS Ataul Karim, addressing 
thd audience on behalf Of the Or- 
ganization 1 of Islamic . Con- 
ference, reminded, 1 , the Suffer- 
ings of the Palestinian • perole 
/cannot continue- 
perpetrators of social, pout leal, 
and moral crimes ^annot be all- 
bwed to continue their acts of ar- 
rogance and inhumanity. 

in a message id the meeting. 
Secretary General of the JJN Ja- 
■ .- vier Perez de Cuellar, reaffirmed 
- the commitment of his ofganiza-. 
tion to achieve * ‘ a Just and last- 
ing solution to this comptexpoU- 

tical and human K ob ^ ne f a e t 
recalled that in 1973 the General 


Assembly had issued a call for . 
the convening of an Internatio- 
nal conference In the Middle 
East. He added that after “de- 
tailed consultations with the par- 
ties to the Middle East conflict, 
including the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization, and with the 
members of the Security Coun- 
cil, it is quite evident that the • 
conditions for convening the 
proposed conference with any 
chance of success ar# not met at 
the present time." . 

Nevertheless, such surface 
discouragement did not. deter the 
•expressed . determinations of 
those present at the National So-, 
lidarjty Conference. . Mr Alloune 
Sene of Senegal, speaking on be- 
half of the committee on the ex- 
ercise of the inalienable rights of 
the Palestinian people, stated: 
that it Was incumbent upon the 
. international community to lend 
all its assistance to the people or. 
Palestine and Israel to transcend 
prejudice and hatred'. amL dis- 
cover once again the. roots of 
brotherhood. ■He^ urged the Is- 
raeli authorities to refrain from : 
the practices which .violated the. 


1^1964 



46mk : 


Yasser Arafat 

Satan” in the supposed form of 
the Arabs and the Soviet Union. 
Some of the “born again Chris- 
tians” who support this interpre- 
tation oven appear to welcome 
the prospect in the belief that 
they themselves wilt be saved by 
being lifted into heavenly glory 
when it happens. 

This preposterious nonsense is 
widely propagated by television, 
for politico! purposes, in the 
name of a self-styled "moral 
majority” and is not to be dis- 
missed. In the 1980 presidential 
election, both main candidates 
felt obliged to declare themselves 
as “barn again Christians”, 
while, in October 1983, Pre- 
sident Reagan told the executive 
director of the American Israel 
Public Affairs Committee (Al 
PAQ = 

“You know. 1 turn back to 
your ancient prophets in the Old 
Testament and the signs foretell- 
ing Armageddon, and I find 
myself wondering if — if we're 
the generation that is going to 
see that come about. I don't 
know if you've noted any of 
those prophecies lately, but, be- 
lieve me, they certainly describe 
the times we're going through. 

East- West cooperation . over 
the Arab- Israeli conflict has ex- 
isted before. From Geneva, the 
voice of sanity has called for its . 
return. Europe has a unique and 
possibly final opportunity to re- 
create it.- 


’inalienable rights of the Pales- 
tinians in the occupied territo- 
ries and allow those who had 
been uprooted and now living in ■ 
’ exile to return to -their home- 
land. 

In a moving statement. Sene 
said, “Senegal is ready to assist 
within the limits of its modest-, 
means in bringing about peace 
and security for all within their 
recognized boundaries.” 

A message sent by Mr Niss- 
anka WHewardane. chairman of 
the special committee to inves- 
tigate Israeli practices affecting 
the human rights of the popula- 
tion of the occupied territories, 
rioted that they arc now 220 Is* 
raeli settlement in the occupied 
territories, which had led to an 
escalation of violence * * which 
characterizes the actlvltles.pf Is- 
raeli settlers** /and - ’are among, 
the' basic causes, of the fricrefes-v 
Ing tension In that region. ”, 

• V • • ! . I ‘ i • 1 • 

. He noted that “ no one can re- 
main unaware of the conse- 
quences, of the activities, of the 
so-called' ‘Jewish underground 
groups* Which touch every facet 


of the life of the civilian popula- 
tion.** He added that the Israel! 
govern noenl had witbeld Its co- 
operation from the special com- 
mittee in the execution of its 
mandate*, but ' * ‘ notwithstanding 
the difficulties that Ihls non- co- 
operation might provoke; the 
special committee has . been able 
. to follow the situation of human 
rights in the occupied territories 
with a high degree of accuracy. * * 

Israel was . not alone ib being 
castigated by the various speak- 
ers. , Indirect blame was auti-. ' 
billed to the supporters pf Ibis 
United Nations- hired .slate. In 
the words of Mr Fouad Mebazaa 
of Tunisia, chairman of the Arab 
group alnd speaking, on behalf of 
the league of Arab states, noted.. 

“The world wants to live in 
peace. The International, com- 
munity should therefore spare no 
effort to bring Iirael by all means 
to reason and compel tbie Israeli •* 
. authorities to abide by inter- , 
national law- As long as Israel 
; continues : to hold the opinion; 
that it has the auppprt pf Its Wes- 
ter a friends add that it can cottti- 
, ,'que to flout intern ationoT Ipw, all 
efforts of The people pf good will 
to devise a peaceful solution wUl. 
be In. vain. , 


V THE JERUSALEM STAR 7 
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General Assembly, votes on Middle East, 

By Alee Collett t a • i • 

Star UN Correspondent PalCStinC QUCStlOH 


IN THE coming days in the last 
weeks of the 39th session of the 
UN the General Assembly will 
vote on resolutions that emerge 
each year from the annual deba- 
tes on (he Middle East and the 
Palestine question. Already the 
United States position is well es- 
tablished in advance of these key 
votes — it is both negative and 
unyielding. 

Only last Friday Washington 
joined Tel Aviv in being the only 
countries to oppose a resolution 
adopted by the assembly's special 
political committee calling upon 
Israel to halt its plans to build a 
canal between the Dead Sea and 
the Mediterranean. Although co- 
nsidered a mild resolution — it 
was introduced by Jordan as one 
of 20 sponsors — it was rejected 
out of hand by the United States 
on the grounds that the canal 
project was "purely theoretical" 
at the present time. 

That the United States is alone 
in its unstinting, unalloyed sup- 
port for Israel is underlined by 
the position taken by the Eu- 
ropean Community and its 10- 
membur countries. 

Colin McGrudy of Ireland, act- 
ing as the EEC spokesman, said 
the Israeli plans for building a 
canal were in conflict with inter- 
national law and its rights as un 
occupying power. He pointed out 
that international luw decrees 
that an occupier possesses only 
temporary rights of administra- 
tion and the proposed canul could 
in no way he regarded as n mere 
act of administration. 

Jordan is chairman of the Un- 
ited Nations Arab group of coun- 
tries for the month of December 
and this position with the timing 
of the annual votes on three cru- 


cial Middle East questions makes 
its especially interesting. 

For it was at the beginning of 
the present general assembly 
session in September that Jorda- 
nian Foreign Minister Taher 
Masri said in an exclusive inter- 
view that there were no signs of 
any American mediation in the 
Middle East question. ' ’There 
are no positive signs from the 
other side, from the Israelis or 
the Americans." he said. "We 
have been calling for an active 
role for the United States. This 
is not forthcoming." 

The minister's pessimism foll- 
owed a meeting he had had with 
Amcricun secretary of state 
George Shultz. At that meeting 
he received no indication of any 
new approaches or ideas that 
Washington might be pursuing. 

‘ ‘ It seems that they have no new 
ideas,' 1 Masri told me. ‘‘It ni&y 
in fact be lluil they have no new 
policy, no strategy towards the 
Middle East. "They react to to- 
day's problem — that's all — and 
try u> solve it." 

Even more ominously, the Jor- 
daniun Minister refused to 
ascribe the lack of policy to the 
then upcoming US presidential 
election. He snid it was rare for 
the Americans to have a long- 
term strategy for such cont- 
ingencies. The only difference 
was that it was more marked 
under the Reagan administra- 
tion. 



George Shultz 


for a new international confer- 
ence. Roth Israel and the United 
States had rejected it al the Lime. 


In the meantime, however, 
there has developed a reconcilia- 
tion in Egypt- Jordan relations. 
And the recent Palestine 
National Council meeting in Am- 
man has produced a new equa- 
tion. In the long term these 
developments are not imponder- 
ables to be dismissed without re- 
cognition of their possible ef- 
fect. 


Masri discerned a closeness lo 
Israel which was a further new 
clement in American Middle 
East policy. It could no longer 
play the honest, neutral broker 
In the situation. This was why 
Jordan and others are pressing 


One of the resolutions before 
the Assembly waiting lo be voted 
on would renew its call for an 
international peace conference 
on the Middle East. It would also 
call upon the US and Israel to re- 
consider their negative positions 
on such a gathering. 


PLO strides in England 


By Carrie Nelle Thompson 
Star Geneva Correspondent 


LONDON — : Contrary to other 
reports, PUO Chairman Yasser 
Arafat Hill definitely go to Lon- 
don in February, according to Dr 
Yousef Allan, assistant to the 
director of the PLO office of 
London. In an exclusive inter- 
view for "The Star** and 
•‘Ad-Dustour**, Dr Allan said 
that both David Steel, leader of 
England's Liberal Party, and Neii 
Kin nock. leader of Labour, are 
in favour of his being admitted. 
Dr.AUan.contends the problem in 
securing a visa for Arafat has 
not been one of security, which 
"is guaranteed by the govern- 
ment ’ but rather is one of 
‘"pressure : from pro-Zionist 
groups not to allow him here . 

"There are about 100 MPs 
(Members .of Parliament) :who 
openly support us. Within each 
party there is a Middle East 
Council (lending support.) We : 


Tice, so a search is underway to 
Ideate and acquire suitable office 
space, . Dr Allan anticipates mak- 
ing the move early in the New 
Year, perhaps in lime for Ara- 
fat's visit. 


Dr Allan estimates there are 
"about five thousand Pales- 
tinians in London." The main 
purpose of his office is to stimu- 
late "good public relations". 
This is dope in many ways, but 
particularly through unions. 
"We have a union for journal- 
ists, a union for students, and 
even a Palestinian Medical Asso- 
ciation which provides medical 
aid for alt Palestinians." 


: jhave very strong support among, tie 

. ;tlw British trade uSlons. ami'. 


there even a trade union 
known as 'Friends of Palestine'. 


The London Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization has a variety 
of activities throughout the year 
to promote cohesiveness within 
the Palestinian community and 
to encourage other Londoners to 
learn knoro, of the,. Palestinian 
people, their culture and oa use. 
Their .best known series of 
events iii 1984 occurred during 
the -week surrounding the 


outside of (he buildings He Only 
smiled, and wljen I pointed out 
the PLO is unlisted in the London 
telephone, directory, » He stated 
he did hot realize this was go. In 



In the decolonisation or fourth 
committee of the general ass 
embly on 26 October the US suc- 
ceeded in turning back a move to 
have the United States and Israel 
named for military collaboration 
with South Africa. In a second 
resolution a reference to their 
nuclear collaboration with the 
apartheid regime was also del- 
eted. 


This was accomplished thro- 
ugh amendments introduced by 
the US repr J sentative. The voting 
took place after intense diploma- 
tic activity in the African coun- 
tries in particular. 


Taher Masri 


The result was that only H 
African countries voted against 
the American sponsored amend- 
ments. Two frontline states. Mo- 
zambique and Botswana, ab- 
stained. Altogether 9 African 
countries abstained. But some 
1 3 African states apparently 
could not face the music and ab- 
sented themselves. The rest ol 
the African group supported (he 
US amendments. 


It must be reported that 
evidence of a change of heart is 
non-oxistent. During the current 
session of the Assembly (he Am- 
ericans have gone to extraordin- 
ary lengths to amend resolutions 
so that critical references to 
themselves and to the Israelis 
were removed. . ■ 


Al a time when Africa is suf- 
fering from widespread famine 
and wholesale economic depriva- 
tion, it is not hard to-find the an- 
swer to why the American pres- 
sure tactics succeeded. It was 
the weapon of economic assis- 
tance, or the threat lo withhold 
same. 


A United States policy do- 
cument which reached me 
recently outlined ways in which 
Washington intended fighting 
aggressively for votes it consid- 
ers important for US policy ob- 
jectives. This strategy ha? ob- 
viously been paying off during 
the Assembly session. The do- 
cument lists as-‘ ' priority number 
one": “reassert American lead- 
ership in international forums." 


Since the vote came a week or 
so before an Assembly vote on a 
crucial declaration on aid to 
Africa during the economic em- 
ergency, the American lobbying 
could not fail. 


the pen is mighty. There is a 
monthly newspaper, "The Pales- 
tine Post", and a variety of bro- 
chufes, leaflets and pamphlets, 
including ope entitled “history 
of Palestine, from 1897 to 
1950", and another, “Pales- 
tinian Women Liberation 
Through Revolution". 

When asked about the rift 
within the PLO. Dr Allan 
stressed that there is no question 
whatsoever (hat Palestinians in 
London strongly support Arafat. 
He indicated that there was not 
even a suggestion of the dissen- 
tion that had several times 
caused the chairman to postpone 
the convening of the National 
Palestine Council which was suc- 
cessfully held in Ammait in 
November. He further feels, that 
Palestinian strength In London is 
growing, noting he has • never 
once, experienced any discrimi- 
nation in England. - . 

When I questioned Dr Allan as 
to. why there was. no Identifica- 
tion of the .headquarters on tho 


Two noteworthy successes at 
the UN involved American ' ‘ arm 
twisting." This was under- 
taken in the capital rather than 
among ambassadors at the UN 
sometimes this is combined with 
direct telephone calls to heads of 
stale by senior Washington offi- 
cials. 


Only last week, at a private 
meeting of the 5 0- member 
Africa group at the UN| the Co- 
moros offered themselves as a 
candidate for a Security Council 
seat. Thi'. s would be amusing 
were it not fraught with deadly 
serious overtones. 

For the Comoros cannot afford 
to maintain a permanent mission 
at the United Nations. During 
the American round-up of voles 
on South Africa referred to 
above, the Comoros supported 
the US. But it was rumoured that 
delegates were specially flown in 
by the Americans so they could 
vote. 


Striking employees to 
demonstrate 


OCCUPIED JERUSALEM — Striking municipal workers, 
whose protest had been long standing were to demonstrate out- 
side city hall. 

The 8,500 municipal workers are striking for their Novem- 
ber wages; The city needs IS 5 billion to pay the workers. 


Ata employees to paralyze 
services 


OCCUPIED JERUSALEM -7- Employees of the* crippled Ata 
textile concern are preparing an “ action campaign 1 * induc- 
ing a co-ordinated strike with Klryat Ata municipal employees 
which would paralyze the town’s services. 


No progress in negotiations 


OCCUPIED JERUSALEM — ■ Negotiations between the tea- 
fj*** ■■4;*h«^6Vernmept ' reportedly yielded ho progress In 
Wit dispute. The negotiations had been ordered by the J«* 
usalem District Court, which hadalso compelled the teachers. 
Treasury and Education Ministry to deliver- a progress report. 


h^Mction y of , London : ( 52 > Jaekson of the United States, 
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Unemployment iti eve ry home 
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JERySALEM -r-taore than lQper cent of Negev ' 
f orce, area nemploy e d < say? Mayor, Yehiel Ben- . 
f '■ 5 -'W^fcent' 'art temporary workers. ; Most of 
ly f disc barged .from the army dire' unable to find 
Chnnbf get unemployment compensation because . 
h do;aMhna|'W!ork llke;piBklng fruit; They tbare- 
> 1 1 nendal - bbrden q A their families, 1 . ^ V . / 


world 


Nuclear winter: Fate of the Third World 



The Third World may not survive a nuclear catastrophe either 


By Sajld Rlzvl 

LONDON — If Third Worlders 
feel safe from nuclear war be- 
cause the bombs are all in the 
North, It’s time to start worry- 
ing. New scientific theories say 
a US- Soviet conflagration would 
cause a long, freezing winter 
that would devastate the globe — 
particularly those nations least 
used to the cold, in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

"What is North,- anyway, Or 
South?” asked physicist Dr 
Owen Green. “Uganda is in the 
Northern Hemisphere." And so 
are most other developing 
nations. 

The doomsday scenario goes 
like this: Burning cities send a 
dense cloud of radioactive smoke 
and smog into the air, blotting 
out the sun; temperatures plum- 
met in the Gulf, Asia, Africa and 
South America and crops die, 
marine life, too; economies col- 
lapse; mankind survives on some 
Southern Hemisphere islands 
and coastal strands, but only for 
a while. 

The picture makes Lord By- 
ron's 1816 poem. Darkness, 
seem eerily prophetic: 

— The bright sun was extin- 
guished and the stars 

— Did wander darkling in the et- 
ernal space 

— Rayless, and pathless, and the 
icy earth 

— Swung blind and blackening in 
the moonless air. 

An additional disadvantage for 
the peoples of the Third World is 
their unprepareddess, psycho- 
logically. Many have accepted 
the fair's- fair logic that if the 
developing nations suffer famine 


and debt, it's the industrial 
giants who will gel the nuclear 
wars. Nuclear winter upsets all 
that. ' ‘ Millions of our people 
still don't know what radiation 
is," said an Asian diplomat in 
London. 

Green, a research fellow at 
London's Open University who 
has worked on the effects of nu- 
clear war for the last three 
years, believes survival in a tar- 
get area may just be possible if 
sophisticated protection techniq- 
ues work. But in the underdeve- 
loped nations, nuclear war would 
account for millions. 

"For one thing," he said in an 
interview, "the communities of 
the Third World are much more 
fragile. Complete destruction of 
economies is a certainty.” 

Apart from the dangers of 
wind-propelled radioactive soot, 
the onset of cold itself would 
ruin crops. 

A release of up to 5.000 me- 
gatons of nuclear bombs — in 
fact the first few bombs of an ex- 
change — would block out a 

? uarter of the sunlight; fires 
rom cities would increase that 
to three-quarters; burning for- 
ests and oilfields would reduce 
the figure finally lo I per cent. 

Lack of light would destroy not 
just life on land, but marine life, 
too. “All fish life depends on 
photosynthesis, on small, short- 
lived organisms such as phyto- 
plankton that feed on energy 
from the sun.” Tropical forests 
would be laid bare, "somewhat 
like the defoliation experience in 
Vietnam and commercial de- 
forestation of the Amazonn.” 
Green said. 

Already, the dreaded long win- 


ter has spawned a survival indus- 
try in Western Europe and North 
America. Barry Popkcss, author 
of The Nuclear Survival Hand- 
book, gave warning that "a war, 
late 20th century style, is un- 
likely to be a vamped-up version 
of 1939-45.. just with radiation 
and bigger bangs. 

"To survive its scale and se- 
quels will require data on a range 
of subjects quite strange to us. 
This knowledge will only ensure 
that those of us having it will im- 
prove our chances, but without 
it, these maybe indifferent.” 

According to British civil 
defence plans (yearly cost: £80 
million, S 1 00 million) . some 
may survive a nuclear winter, 
given timely help. "We are not 
saying we will protect people in a 
city under nuclear attack," a ci- 
vil defence official, Eric Alley, 
said during a BBC debate on the 
September showing of Threads, a 
TV drama- documentary which 
depicted the northern England 


city of Sheffield after attack. 

But, he said, "with adequate 
civil defence measures, we can 
mitigate the effects of those 
(under) that attack. Wc can help 
the survivors to continue lo sur- 
vive. . 

So, what about survival in a 
less prepared aren? Nowhere is 
ignorance of nuclear matters 
more evident than in the deve- 
loping countries, where muny 
universities have yet to intro- 
duce a nuclear physics faculty, 
much less leach people how to 
outlive (he fruits of atomics 
science. 

Gcncrnlly the nuclenr problems 
appear distant to us. despite the 
political overtones," the Asian 
diplomat said. An official of the 
organization. Scientists against 
Nuclear Arms, based in Britain, 
said popular ignorance is us le- 
thal as radioactive dust, and its 
consequences will be Felt hardest 
in the developing countries. 

Even where protection techn- 


ology exists, the cost of (poss- 
ibly) surviving a nuclear blasL is 
not within everyone's reach. I 11 
the United States, the survival 
industry claims an annual tur- 
nover of US SI 50 million, 
mostly equipment bought by 
fearful Americans. Compare that 
with the 1983-84 defence bud- 
get of Bangladesh: US S 1 84 mill- 
ion. 

In Britain, nuclear shelter 
manufacturer John Emin mar- 
kets his doomsday dormitories 
Tor about S6.000 ( USS 7.500) 
each, but says they could be built 
cheaper in a developing country. 

Green is among those scient- 
ists pressing to limit nuclear 
arms. He believes the whole 
world must be involved in creat- 
ing and operating an inter- 
national executive authoritv to 
oversee nnd verify any agreed re- 
duction in nuclenr arms. 

’ • i uni not totally pessimistic. 
We can nvoid nuclear catastro- 
phe." he said. “The message of 
a nuclear winter is that nobody is 
going to be safer ( than anybody 
else)." said John Carl wright. 
British MP and defence spokes- 
man of the Social Democractic 
Party. "K makes our need to get 
super- power negotiations lo re- 
duce the nuclear arsenals even 
stronger." 

According lo Professor John 
Erickson, head of defence stu- 
dies at Edingburg University. US 
Pentagon officials reckon the 
odds against a nuclear war have 
come down front 1 00 - 1 to 10-1 
as i\ result of the lack of progress 
on arms limitation talks between 
Moscow and Washington. 

Compass News Features 


Sam gives NATO jitters I EEC red tape blocks aid 


By Inn Mather 

BRUSSELS (ONS) — A mild- 
mannered amiable US Senator 
dominated last week the annual 
meeting of NATO defence minis- 
ters to such an extent that large 
blocks of funds have been hastily 
reallocated in the hope of satis- 
fying him. 

Senator Sam Nunn, a Demo- 
crat from Georgia, will not be In 
Brussels. He will be waiting to 
hear whether, in his view, the 
European members of NATO 
have decided to pull their weight 
in terms of the financial contri- 
bution they make to NATO com- 
pared witn that of the United 
States 

If the senator thinks they are 
still buck- sliding, be proposes to ■. 
Introduce an amendment in the 
Senate to withdraw 90,000 Am- 
erican troops from Europe, one- 
third of the total. 

Such a move would have a 
traumatic effect in Europe, and, 
in the opinion of NATO military 
Planners, would significantly 
ower the nuclear threshold, that 
the- point at which NATO 
would have to l g6 nuclear’. . 

• . Last year a Nunn amendment 
•to the annual US military appro- 
■ pnetions; hhl was narrowly 
defeated; This year the isolation- 
1st 'mood pmbng American legi- 
aiajbn.hag grown along with the- 
: ^ssiye US deficit and the' move 
: Y^uld^rolpabiy succeed. 

P^aomenon.is' extiaor- 
. *1 ary.'.becau^Q Nunn is a life-- 
‘“bg'Svropdrter.i : of the 1 European 
Y5*V at. NATO head- 
-■ Br usfibls there is nq 

reduced 

'T^ffl'toauch a jittery state What 
•>' taWnes the •* WesL 
.':-^HV?rob)e^ (Le. the .US and 
- _■ • : r “ .jcL'have taken 



Lord Carrington 

over from .the East- West prob- 
lem.- 

‘Sam has been convinced by 
the military that NATO's con- 
ventional defence is inadequate. 
So if all we have is a trip wjie po- 
licy we might as well send the US 
troops home,’ one senior NATO 
source said; 

• it could turn into a very nasty 
crisis, which will be a severe test 
for the renowned diplomatic ski- 
lls of Lord Carrington (NATO s 
new secretary- general) . Nunn 
is a meticulous researcher into 
defence facts, and his criticisms 
cover two areas: stocks of am- 

■ munition, end airfields on which 
! American aircraft Would fly to 

Europe in a crisis would land and 
from which they would operate. 

He argues that there is no 
/point in the US committing huge 

■ resources to Europe if ammuni- 
tion would run out before the 

..reinforcements arrived, pad 
there were not enough protected 
airfields. 

NATO countries are supposed 

■ "to have 30 days supplies of am- 


munition, but some have enough 
for only ten to 1 5 days. Since the 
summer the Europeans have 
been working hard to put toge- 
ther what they call a "sustaina- 
bility package' of Increased am- 
munition stocks, which a senior 
NATO figure says they hope will 
‘come as a blindingly spledid 
revelation to the Americans of 
what the Europeans are doing. 

NATO ministers are also ex- 
pected to approve a plan to ‘ har- 
den' 40 airfields by building 
bomb-proof hangars, workshops 
and fuel and other storage facili- 
ties so that 70 squadrons of air- 
craft from the US can be accom- 
modated in an emergency. 

• Around one- quarter of NA- 
TO's infrastructure Tund, which 
finances NATO installations is 
normally spent on airfields. The 
defence ministers are expected 
, to increase this substantially. 
The total infrastructure fund for 
the period 1985-90, which has 
to be agreed this week, will prob- 
ably be around US S7.200 mill- 
ion, only 35 per cent of what the 
military have requested, but a 
figure- which it is hoped will ap- 
pease the US. 

‘Anything under this would 
produce a deplorable reaction In 
the US said a NATO source. 
However, although seven Eu- 
ropean NATO countries have in- 
creased their defence spending 
by more than three per cent this 
year, austerity budgets will rule 
out large-scale defence increases 
next year. This id the reality be-, 
hind the current juggling or 
funds to appease the Americans: 

‘I doubt that it will satisfy. 
Nunn because Washington wants 
us to spend more money, and we 
are talking about re- allocation of 
resources. The Senate will see 
through It* said a European 
NATO source. 1 


By Richard Hall 

LONDON (ONS) — Plans to take a million tonnes of grain 
from the EECs massive Intervention stocks to feed Africa’s 
famine victims may be stymied by financial bureaucracy, 

Timothy Raison, Overseas Development Minister, says tbls 
gesture could cast nearly US $300 million — but leading Bri- 
tish aid agencies contest his arithmetic. 

The million- tonne appeal is being made to the Community 
summit, which opens In Dublin. Eight relief agencies, 
mobilised by the World Development Movement, are orglng 
the European governments to 1 respond to the wishes of the pu- 
blic 1 by committing themselves to united action. 

But although there are 8 . 7 million tonnes of surplus grelq 
in EEC stores, (here Is a continuing argument about who owns 
It, and who could give It away. Civil servants In Brussels say 
It belongs to member countries, while Whitehall Insists It be- 
longs to the EEC. 

According to Raison, who made a three- day trip to Ethiopia 
last week, It costs about US $290 to send a tonne of grain to 
Ethiopia. The aid agencies argue that this assumes paying 
commercial rates for the grain, thus br ashing aside sugges- 
tions that EEC members could devise some way of giving aid 
from Intervention slocks. It also Ignores that grain Is often 
stockpiled for several years, at a cost of US $30 . a tonne a 
year. 

In Brussels, EEC aid commissioner Edgar d Pisanl has urged 
the creation of a ’crisis headquarters’ empowered to act In 
emergencies, with buffer stocks of food Tor immediate distri- 
bution. 'Why should food aid not be regarded as an integral 
. part of the Common Agricultural Policy?* 

But Raison has dimlssed the Idea of a super national body to 
deal with the African famine, saying there were enough orga- 
nisations working on the problem. Giving .evidence lo ibe 
• Commons foreign affairs committee * . Christian Aid 

asked Britain and the EEC to show 1 much more flexibility and 
Imagination' In finding funds lo supply food from the stock- 
piles. It argued, that sending out food aid would not coat 
much more than spending on 'export subsidies, buying Into 
Intervention, storage and disposal at a loss.' 

So far, British official aid to Ethiopia has been funded out 
of the ODA budget. Nothing extra has been allocated by the 
. Treasury, and there is no sign that a more open-handed policy 
will be adopted. 

Discontent among 'the aid agencies at the EEC's perfor- 
mance has bden fuelled by the reports from Ethiopia that sup- 
plies of grain are running out fast. The biggest feeding cen- 
tre, at Korem, will face a severe, predicament within days, 
according to latest report from Addis Ababa. ' 
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Sy Arun Chacko 

NEW DELHI, India — When Ra- 
jiv Gandhi announced a general 
election shortly after his mother 
Indira was assassinated, wide- 
spread sympathy was expected to 
help his Congress (1) parly win 
easily. 

His parly probably will win the 
24 •December poll, observers 
say, but for a different reason. A 
disunited opposition is now the 
main factor. Much of the Con- 
gress party's electoral success in 
independent India has been be- 
cause of this failure of opposi- 
tion. Small, pcrsonaJily- 
dominated parlies invariably 
have divided the anti- Congress 
vote, enabling it to win with 
minority support. 

When the opposition for once 
stood united, in 1977, it won 
handsomely and formed the gov- 
ernment. That lasted only three 
years, before the leaders of the 
individual parties begun squab- 
bling again. 

A recent Indiau Express edilo 
rial pul the problem in perspec- 
tive: “A field of over 6. OOP 
aspirants for 5 15 lok Sabha 
t Lower House of Parliament) 
seals — after cover candidates 



cfion 


withdraw — constitutes a 
national record, and underlines 
much (hat is wrong undesirable 
in India's electoral politics. 

"To say tiial all but 5 1 5 candi- 
dates will lose is in say the obvi- 
ous. What may nut be so easily 
obvious to the bewildered voters 
is that most of them have no in- 
tention of making a fight of it. 
much less any hope of doing so. 

"They are there lor other rea- 
sons: As rebels who failed to get 
a party ticket, as dissidents out 
to settle personal or parly rival- 
ries. to split denominational or 
other block votes in order to fav- 
our a particular candidate or. 
mostly, to exploit the entit- 
lements and perks attached to 
candidacy for a consideration." 

This is not to say the Congress 
( I) does not have problems. Sev- 
ere infighting has surfaced, us 
leading lights denied party tick- 
ets stand anyway and pose prob- 
lems for official candidates 

Though he was given the en- 
tire parly machinery to run dur- 
ing lii.s mother's lifetime, Rajiv 


Rajiv retreats into 
remoteness 

By Hunanda Uattu-llay 

CAIXTITI'A (ONS) — When he announced early elections only 14 
days after his mother's death Rajiv Gandhi, India's new young 
prime minister, prohahly hoped to cash In on the tremendous 
groundsnell of loyalty evoked by the murder. But with only two 
weeks to go for D-day, much of the sympathy seems to have evapo- 
rated. 

Even congressmen privately admit that if they get an overall ma- 
jority It will be mainly because the opposition Is in a worse sham- 
bles. 

Flitting around In helicopters and bullet proof cars, always 
closely surrounded by specially trained commandos, Gandhi Is too 
remote a figure even for worship. When he recently put his name 
down for the parliamentary constituency of Amethl In Uttar Pra- 
desh state, the courthouse was first cleared while heavy police cor- 
dons kept villagers at a safe distance from their would-be repre- 
sentative. 

But If the prime minister has withdrawn behind a barrier, his 
most Influential cronies are even less visible. Everyone seems to 
know that the orders that trickle down emanate from Arun Nehru 
who Is a distant cousin and Arun Singh a minor princeling who was 
at boarding school and Cambridge with Gandhi. Both men were In 
business In Calcutta until three years ago. Arun Nehru now runs 
the Congress Party while Arun Singh supervises the government. 

Their preference seems to be for smooth young businessmen, ci- 
vil servants and cinema stars with the right social background but 
no political experience. Conservations In Delhi reveal an unhappy 
sense of unease. Mrs Gandhi's 20- point programme has been re- 

f ilaced with a one-point programme — 1 Support Rajiv* boasts a 
oyal flag-bearer but not everyone readily endorses the new prime 
minister's light little court hidden away behind barricades and 
rifle- toting guards. 

One veteran member or the Upper House said that never In his 
35 years Is politics has he seen such Importance attached to family 
connection, private friendship and personal trust. On the other 
hand the prime minister’s estranged sister-in-law Maneka (28) Is 
hell bent on opposing him from Amethl. It will be David against 
Goliath she promises mischievously. Bora a Sikh, the young lady 
loses no chance of accusing some of Rajiv Gandhi* s supporters of 
masterminding the killings to terrorise the party and especially In- 
dia* s President Zafl Singh, himself a Sikh, into accepting him as 


prime minister. The allegation seems to be borne out by the report 
of two Independent civil rights organisations which names three 
Congress MPs Including the Information and Broadcasting Minis- 
ter II.K.L. Shagal. Maneka Gandhi does not think Sikhs will take 


violence lying down. 







Rajiv Gandhi 

docs not have the same domi- 
nance, loyalty or dual to end 
sci ions dissent. 

He is also relying on a small 
colei jc of I lie nds and relatives 
recently inducted into politics, 
alienating long-time .supporters 
of Ills mother with regional foll- 
owings. 

Rajiv lias to contend with op- 
position in his Anicthi par- 
liamentary constituency from his 
estranged sister-in-law, Me- 
naka. Her husband Sanjay repre- 
sented the area before his death 
in un airernsh. 

Rajiv had a tougher Tight un 
his hands before Mrs Gandhi 
died, but his prospects there 
have now improved. 


Meanwhile, in the world’s 
largest democratic election, al- 
most 425 million adults will be 
eligible tc> vole, although only 
about 263 million will actually 
do so. 

Two stales have had their elec- 
tions postponed. They are Punjab 
and Assam, areas of civil distur- 
bance recently. Bui since their 
.populations arc not large, they 
send relatively few Mcinbcis of 
Parliament to New Delhi. Only in 
an unusually close election would 
they alter the result. 

The outcome of an Indian elec- 
tion is generally decided hy the 
four, backward, overpopulated, 
Hindi -speaking states of the 
Gnngctic plain — Utter Pradesh, 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Ra- 
jaslhan. They account for most 
of India's population and over 
half of the members of the cru- 
cial I .ok Sabha. The most impor- 
tant is Utter Pradesh ( population 
110 million), which sends 85 
representatives. 

Utter Pradesh has provided 
four of the five Prime Ministers 
since independence, and it is 
here the present Prime Minister 
is also staking re-election. 

Rajiv must carry virtually the 
whole stale, if not the Hindi- 
speaking belt, to form n national 
government, because of tho do- 
minance of regional parlies in 
the southern states and the 
Marxist stranglehold in Bengal in 
the East, where his parly is un- 
likely to win many seats. 


If the opposition had been un- 
ited, sweeping the Hindi belt 
would have been extremely diffi- 
cult. Even so, the Congress ( [) 
could lose quite a number of 
seats in the Gangetic plain to the 
Dalit Mazdoor Kisan party and 
the Bharatiya Janata Party, 
which could make its position 
precarious. 

Today the question is not so 
much the Congress (I) party’s 
ability to win a simple majority 
□s to get enough of a margin to 
form a stable government. India 
is at a critical juncture, and 
pressing political, economic and 
social issues have to be tackled 
immediately. 

Already the somewhat uncer- 
tain hold on his party has ! 
prevented Rajiv from denying 
parliamentary tickets to a large 
number of questionable party 
men. The final Congress (!) list 
hardly reflects the radical im- 
provement in quality he had 
hoped to bring about. 

If at the end of all this (he 
Prime Minister has to worry 
about his and his parly's survi- 
val, there would be problems. 
The country might find itself 
with a paralysed government, or 
suffering from political instabil- 
ity perhaps leading to a coali- 
tion. 

And given the Janata exper- 
iment of 1977, and subsequent 
opposition inability to secure 
even a limited electoral under- 
standing, that is not a pleasing 
prospect for most Indians. 

(Compass News Features) 


Which is Soviet priority? 


By Mark Frankland 

MOSCOW ( ONS) — - The increase 
in the Soviet defence budget an- 
nounced last week is a signal to 
Washington rather than an indi- 
cation of how the Soviet leader- 
ship sees the economic future. 
Strong internal pressures are, in 
fact, pushing the Kremlin to put 
a brake on military spending. 

The increase, from 17 billion 
roubles to 19 billion roubles 
doesn't say much about the real 
state of Soviet defence spending. 
Independent arms control insti- 
tutes and Western governments 
estimate that the Soviet armed 
forces spend from 2 1/2 to 5 
limes more than what is publi- 
shed in the official budget. 

The difference in these gue- 
sses is explained by tbe difficul- 
ties in finding where additional 
sums are hidden, in establishing 
costs (no one knows the real cost 
of a Soviet tank), and not least 
in translating the highly overva- 
lued rouble into a meanigful hard 
currency equivalent. 

The diplomatic calculation bo- 
hind Moscow's decision is easier 
to fathom. The Soviet Union is 
about to lest President Reagan's 
interest in arms control. At the 
same time, it has said repeatedly 
that it would not let Soviet forces 


lag behind America. The new 
defence budget strengthens the 
Soviet negotiators and seems to 
fulfil pledges to keep a matching 
defence. 

A different picture emerges 
from the rest of the budget. 
There, the Soviet government 
has made a quite different pledge 
— to continue to improve living 
standards. It is doing this even 
though economic growth has 
slowed and at the cost of a falling 
rate of investment. 

National income is expected to 
increase by 17 per cent in the 
five-year period ending in 1985. 
Between 1971 and 197 5 it in- 
creased 28 per cent. The slow- 
down in capital investment over 
the same period has been even 
more pronounced while the per- 
centage of government monies 
spent on consumption has been 
increasing. 

A large proportion of the So- 
viet population must be aware 
that their living standards are 
scarcely those of the citizens of a 
superpower. Western econom- 
ists believe (hat the Soviet eco- 
nomy needs to grow at about 3 
per cent a year to allow an in- 
crease in spending and modest 
gains in living standards. It fell 
below this rate in the last Brezh- 
nev years but has climbed back. 


thanks to whipcracking by the 
late President Andropov. 

There is concern that the 
country isn't yet on a sure route 
to expansion. Some Soviet ex- 
perts say openly that the eco- 
nomic problems of the future, 
whose solution are the key to 
growth, remain to be tackled. 

The Soviet Union has reached 
the stage where it is cheaper to 
make equipment that economises 
on fuel than prpduce more fuel. 
But it finds the former more dif- 
ficult, just as it finds it harder to 
prolong the life of, say, a lorry, 
by better design and serving than 
to stock, to the more expensive 
solution or producing more ob- 
solete trucks. 

The politicians are getting ad- 
vice from adventurous econom- 
ists who propose loosening cen- 
tralised control of the economy 
and making state enterprises 
compete their way to efficiency 
and moderpisation. The party's 
theoretical journal "Kommun- 
ist,” however, has just pu- 
blished an extreme example of 
the opposite approach. An article 
by two veterans of ‘Tank Town , 
the great complex of factories set 
up in the Urals to produce tanks 
in World War II, argues that 
there is still much to be learned 
from the Soviet Union’s war- 
time economy. 
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By Ya‘coub Jaber 

PONDERING over the US adamant rc- I 
fusel to agree to the idea of un inter- | 
national peace conference on the Mid- I 
die East could lead to the conclusion I 
1 that either the United States does not I 
regard the time is ripe for a settlement I 
to the Arab- Israeli conflict or it plans. I 
or rather hopes, to work out a solution I 
of its own that basically and in the first I 
place serves American interests and I 
those of Israel but does not necessarily I 
bring about the kind of peace that can I 
te lasting because other parties ex- 
cluded from the process would veh- I 
mently oppose a unilaterally- reached | 
US solution. | 

US officials do not give specific rea- I 
sons for their administration's rejec- 
lion of a peace conference beyond sug- | 
gesting that it cannot serve a mean- I 
ingful purpose. However, the US I 
rejection seems to stem from Wash- I 
ington’s reluctance to cede a role to I 
the Soviet Union or to the PLO in the I 
peace efforts. It could also be viewed j 
as part of an American attempt to I 
reach bilateral peace agreements and [ 
not a comprehensive peace. J 

But the picture has considerably j 
dunged since the late seventies Wash- I 
ingtou turned its back to the Geneva I 
Peace Conference formula and forged a j 
peace treaty between Egypt and ‘Israel. I 
There is absolutely no room now for | 
■separate peace accords. And in the J 
meantime, the Soviets have consoli- j 
dated their presence in the region to 1 
the point that they can wreck a set- j 
tlement that is not to their liking. I 

Soviet participation in the peace I 
process is essential to guarantee the I 
durability of any solution because only I 
through co-operation and understand- I 
ing between the two superpowers a set- I 
tlement can be ensured to be lasting. I 

The call for Soviet participation is I 
not intended to undermine or Ibqlittle I 
the US effort. The US will'cpntinue to I 
have the basic role because it is the | 
main world power with considerable I 
leverage on Israel. But a balanced I 
peace calls for a balanced approach, j 
taking into account' the international I 
dimensions of the Arab- Israeli con- I 
flict, I 

As for the PLO. the 1 7 th session or I 
the Palestine National Council (PNC) I 
in Amman last month has removed all 
doubts about the legitimacy of the or- 
ganization's leadership and its con- 
firmed representation of the Pales- 
tinian people. It has also dispelled the 
already groundless fears that the PLO 
does not seek a political solution that 
rives Israel tbe right to exist. 

The PLO has emerged united under 
the leadership of Yasser Arafat, a real- 
istic leader who fully understands the 
limits 'of scopes available for his 
movement. He has already approved 
ail UN resolutions which implicitly or 
explicitly recognise Israel's right to ex- 
ist within its 5 June, 1967 border. 
Arafat’s moderation and flexible ap- 
proach has gained the PLO a wide 
international support and recognition 
that no peace can be viable without its 
consent. 

In the meantime, no Arab country 
Stafford or is willing to take over the 
j 1 s role or speak on behalf of tho 
Palestinians except within strict 
agreement -that in the end implies 
oirect or Indirect PLO Involvement and 

active participation. 

It is not the Americans who 
snouid be allowed to eventually decide 
■jow peace can be reached, ft is the 
{Si!* who, through a 'carefully calcu- 

ted collective effort, can impose on 
others means of action. 


ft* 


THE PRESS this week tackled different 
Middle East issues, ranging from the 
Egyplian-Jordanian co-ordination to the 
hijacking of the Kuwaiti passenger plane. 

The Qatari newspaper, Al-Raya, says it 
is hoped that the joint Jordanian- Egyptian 
peace effort would succeed in bringing 
about a just and comprehensive set- 
tlement in the Middle East! It notes thai 
in their joint communique Egypt and Jor- 
dan concentrated on basic issues about 
which all the Arabs agree, such as tbe call 
to hold an international peace conference 
in which the PLO participates, and on the 
need to seek a united Arab front capable 
of breaking the current dangerous stale- 
mate. 

Al-WIhda newspaper of Abu Dhabi 
stresses the importance of Egypt's return 
to the Arab fold to resume its pan- Arab 
role and use its weight in promoting the 
Arab cause. It says that Egypt's continued 
absence causes u basic loophole in the 
Middle East strategic balance. 

The paper goes on to say that there is no 
ground for fears that the rapprochement 
between Egypt. Jordan and the PLO could 
be within the framework of the Camp Da- 
vid agreements because neither 
Jordan nor the PLO would agree to such 
approach. 
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Jordanian Press 

The Jordanian newspaper Ad-Dustour 
notes that at the IJN general assembly de- 
bate on the Palestinian question, Arab and 
foreign delegates have asserted that ig- 
noring the Palestinian people’s right to re- 
turn to their homeland ami to self- 
determination and refusal ol the PLO in- 
volvement in the peace process would in- 
crease tension in the Middle Hast and ex- 
pose world peace to serious repercuss- 
ions. 



You can depend on us 
with your eyes closed 
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Akhbar Al-Khaleej, a Bahraini new- 
spaper, describes the statement Issued by 
the European community leaders on the 
Middle East at the end of their summit 
meeting in Dublin jast week a» in end to 
Western Europe s fundamental role in the 
international effort to solve the Anb- 
Israeli conflict. It explains that the EEC 
statement reiterates what the US and Is- 
rael keep saying that the only way to 
solve the conflict is through direct nego- 
tiations similar to those conducted under 
the Camp David peace process. 

The Bahraini paper also says that the 
European statement can be regarded as a 
rejection of the UN- sponsored call for an 
international peace conference on the 
Middle East. 

On the hijacked Kuwaiti plane, the Ku- 
waiti newspaper Al-Watan says the hijack 
of planes, the killing of lh ® 
war and assassinations are repulsive 
forms of human behaviour. It 
these kinds of actions are not related in 
any way to true national struggle or to 
Islamic values. 

Another Kuwaiti newspaper Al-Rl'l 
Al-A’am. writes that the hijack crime is- 
but a chain Id * » nk ^signed to upset 
oeace and stability In the Gulf region with 
the aim of subjugating it by intimidation 
and terrorism. It adds that the crime is 
not directed against Kuwait alone but also 
against all states in the region. 


"The consensus among these delegates , 
about the need to achieve a just and dur- 
able solution to the Palestinian problem 
reflects a deep shift in the International 
stand in favour of the Palestinians cause. 
This shift began ten years ago when the 
PLO was given an observer status at the 
United Nations”, the paper notes. 

It goes on to say that despite this con- 
sensus, the United States eonl nuw t .0 op- 
pose the international majority and re- 
uses to shoulder its responsibility as a 
superpower whose huge assistance to Is- 
rael has enabled Tel Aviv to ignore UN re- 
solutions. 

Commenting on Israeli Prime Minister 
Shemon Peres' statements at the end 01 
his ™ il to France. Al-Ha‘l newspaper 
writes that the remarks show that Peres 
does not want the peace process to move 
because he ruled out any role for the PLO. 
the sole legitimate representative of the 
Palestinian people. It adds that Peres 
knows very well that neither Jordan 1 nor 
any other Arab Parly can ever accept .to 
ignore the PLO or attempt to find a substi- 
tute for it in any peace process. 

Israeli press 

Koteret Rashit says "We cannot claim 
that everything in the social field is per- 
fect. There Is a lot of injustice that is 
causing suffering and poverty. It is their 
. right to struggle for their rights but we do 
not want those to deplete their struggle in 
strikes. 


" In other countries, n strike is the lust 
moans of struggle but in Israel it is. the 
first priority in the .struggle ... and this is 
j comic picture of the professional strug- 
gle in Israel'', the paper comments. 

Kol Hair expresses that the one- month 
old package deul which was meant to saw 
the economy was recently described hy the 
finance Minister as "I lie Retarded 
Offspring". The disappoint me ni lies 111 
the expectations attached to the deal. I ho 
deal was mcnnl to give the government 
time to lake measures in a quiet atmos- 
phere. but if the government lias misused 
this grace period we must refrain from 
blaming the deal, the paper added 

About resuming diplomatic . i 1 ■'ns with 
the Soviet Union HamodU pt.i.. . out that 
even though we are in favour • r i-sh im Hit 
diplomatic relations with tin- *-o»ei Un- 
ion. we still like to ask ahmit ■--.•■inir's .11 ■ 
tempt in this respect. 

A month ago Shamir nm ■ r* »tnyk.<» 

but did not raise this issm* \ Why 

should Shamir request I t * -'■. wish 

American millionaire. Aim- imiimer 

to raise this issue with Rus--. • -lead of 
doing so himself, it asks. 

Hatsofeh reports that the 1'iii.n .limslor 

is subject lo greut pressure- .ause «<1 
1 budget cuts and hence he si" ■ -'-* be pa- 
tient. One example is the teat fo. is' issue 
where Minister Izhaq Moda l threatened 
to divulge secrets. Still we do not approve 
of the teachers method of struggle which 
is disturbing teaching in schools because 
this is harmful 10 students and to Hie 
national economy, it says. 

Yedlot Ahronot comments that during the 
past few months many precious hours of 
the government were lost in arguments 
aimed at finding a way to please members 
of the “ Mivdal" and "Shas". If a suit- 
able solution to this issue was not 
reached, the whole coalition will be 
threatened to collapse, it warns. 

Al-Hamishmar brings out that officials of 
the labour ministry announced that the 
number of unemployed workers may 
s reach 20.000 during the first half of 
* 1985. This is not true because the current 


number of the unemployed in Israel is 
reaching about 100,000. This figure hit 
86 000 last July or 5.8 per cent of the 
labour force . . . this is truely a shocking 
labour crisis. It says. 

Maarlv comments that the coalition gov- 
ernment has succeeded in finding a solu- 
tion to the central issue of the distribution 
of portfolios by creating the so-called 
"expanded ministry of religions . This 
kind of reform is not related to the gov- 
ernment’s needs but serves the problems 
within the coalition. The trend towards 
handing over tho Interior portfolio to a 
man with reactionary ideas, is meant to 
push us backwards to the middle ages, it 
predicts. 

Haaretz says that all members of the coa- 
lition understand how serious it is to keep 
all issues in the refrigerator. The US Ad- 
ministration has refrained from putting 
pressure on us to break thc_ ice from 
around the Palestine question. The prime 
minister says that Israel cannot deal with 
all issues at one time. 

The foreign minister is encountering 
every Arab initiative regarding the cold 
relations with Cairo and the domination 
of over a million Arabs in the occupied 
territories. The foreign minister cannot 
claim that the coalitjon government is 
committed to absolute negativism towards 
relations with the neighbours, it adds. 
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Where US stands? 

THE US support of Israeli two-scas project, which will extend from the Me- 
diterranean to the Dead Sea through the Gaza Strip and the Negev, which is 
clearly marked by US stance in the General Assembly discussions on the 
subject, is something that the Arabs should Lake very seriously. 

At a time when even the European group of nations is standing against 
this project, which is built in internationally recognized occupied territory, 
the United Slates is coming out with yet another challenge to international 
Jaws and Geneva conventions in support of its satellite. Israel. 

We can never accept nor pretend to understand the American position 
since it can have only one moaning arid that is America's blind and total 
backing of Israel in its hostile, ami- human, unti-logical positions und ambi- 
tions. America has disgraced the United Nations and the meaning of law 
and peace in the world. America has disgraced the American people and the 
Western world that claims to differentiate itself from the rest of us through 
its so-called adherence to democratic values, international laws and free- 
dom. The American actions have destroyed all Lhis and made it clear that 
the world cannot appeal to these values in the American system since they 
do not exist. We also understand that it is Tel Aviv that rules Washington 
and not the other way aro’und. It is strange how the American people sacri- 
ficed everything for their freedom and independence only for their leaders 
to deliver this freedom and independence at Tel Aviv's doorstep. 

Treat as criminals 

THE BHOPAL Incident of India, which culminated in the mass death of 
more than 2000 people as a result of poisonous gas leakage from the Union 
Carbide pesticide factory should not pass without taking major steps to in- 
vestigate the cause and the aftermath. 

There are a-number of questions that are being asked now without suffi- 
cient answers at hand. 

One must ask, for example, of how come that early warning measures and 
safe valves were not functioning at the factory at the time when leakage 
began?* A multi- million project like that should have a number of precau- 
tionary measures applied to warn the residents of the city and the workers 
at theplgntof an accident similar to the one that happened last week. It is 
impossible to believe that no one was in control at the factory when the 
incident developed and that observation of such lethal gases were not avail- 
able.-. 

Second, reaction to this massacre must go beyond mere investigations. 
Severe punishment against the owners and the managers of the plant must 
be passed so that other companies will begin to recheck their safety mea- 
sures and study all factors, involved so as to prevent such incident from 
happening again. 

.It. Is alsib probable. that an intentional sabotage of the factory and the sub- , 
sequent release of the poisonous gas was the case. Some may even charge, 
that the victims ^vefe used as guinea pigs to test the effects of the gas for 
future use in qhemical warfare.; Even if this allegation. is far from reality it 
should .riot be set aside as 1 probable reason f or the Bhopal catastrophe. ' 

Stadia and the rest of thei Third World should really to pass strict safety 
measures on any projects that involve the use and handling of any hazard- 
ous matcrials in thetr Countries. The price that over, -I20Q0 human beings 











The right to human rights 


ON OCTOBER 26, 1984, the Baltimore 
Jewish Times carried the following sen- 
tences, written by Its assistant managing 
editor, Arthur J. Magida: 

"Tom Harkln has one of the better pro- 
Israel records in the House. Supporters of 
Israel, though, arc worried thst Harkin' s 
concern for human rights could also ex- 
tend to (he Palestinians, an Issue that 
they fear could compromise his usually 
pro- Israel votes. " 

When we first saw this comment on the 
man who has now been elected to be the 
new Democratic senator from Iowa, we 
thought we would put it In the "Media 
Bloopers" section, because It J list had to 
be a silly mistake. Surely, a respected 
Jewish- American newspaper would not 
come right out In front and claim that 
Palestinians do not deserve to be accorded 
human rights. Maybe the printer, we 
thought, got a lot of words jumbled and 
they came out wrong. Then It occurred to 
us that this was very unlikely. It didn't 
seem possible that words could get Ju mb led 


and then come out in the form of a per- ! 
fectly grammatical phrase, with a per- | 
fectly clear meaning. But there they were, 
staring up at us from the page: Supporters 
of Israel. ..are worried that Harkln’s 
concern for human rights could also ex- 
tend to the Palestinians..." 

So the next thing we thought of was that i 
instead of being a blooper — l.e. , a mis- I 
take stemming from misinformation or ] 
slopplness — the sentence must have been ' 
a Freudian slip, an unintentional revela- 
tion by the writer of his true beliefs. Once 
again, though, we got to wondering: could 
an assistant managing editor of a serious, 
respected newspaper like the Times really 
believe, as do Rabbi Meir Kahane and bis 
ilk, that Palestinians do not deserve to 
have human rights? If not, we Invite Mr 
Magida ' to correct the record. As they 
stand, his words are a blatantly racist 
mockery of what Is meant by human 
rights, and are an Insult to Palestinians 
and other Arabs. 

Focus 


East- West relations thaw 


By Lea Rockingham 
Star London Correspondent 

LONDON — The British Foreign Secret- 
ary, Sir Geoffrey Howe, paid his first vi- 
sit to the Berlin Wall this week and de- 
scribed it as "a monument of folly and 
tyrrany". But he added that there was a 
need to keep up and expand the dialogue 
with the Communist bloc, particularly in 
the field of arms control negotiations, and 
he said that '.‘the west stands ready to 
work for positive, balanced results in 
every area. . 

The significance of these remarks Is 
that they come pt the;, beginning of a per- 
iod of extraordinarily intensive consulta- 
tions on arms control negotiations, lead- 
ing up to ttie meeting in Geneva In a 
month's time between the American Se- 
cretary of State, Mr George Shultz, and 
the Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr Andrei 
Gromyko. 

Indeed, Sjr Geoffrey Howe flew back 
.from Berlirf to talk.to Mr Shultz on his arr 


soft or tough with the Russians in 
Geneva. 

But then, on his return from Brussels, 
Sir Geoffrey Howe will be welcoming to 
London Mr Mikhail Gorbachev, who bas 
now been confirmed it seems' as the nuffl’ 
ber two to the Soviet leader, Mr Oner- 
nenko. Mr Gorbachev will be spending £ 
whole week in London, talking to win 
government and opposition leaders. Ana 
less than a week after Mr Gorbachev s de- 
parture, Mrs Thatcher will be speaking 
■face to face with President Reagan during 
her stop-ovei- at Camp David, when sne 
returns from Peking following the signing 
of the Hong Kong handover agreement. 

Thus the pace of East- West contacts is 
hotting up and European leaders are nop 
ing that , this will set the scene for a r a 

meeting of minds between Mr Shultz ®”. 
Mr Gromyko, at least on the question 
how to proceed with the arms conjr 
talks. For the present, the United States 
has /proposed “umbrella" talks wb _ 
would: include nuclear missies, spa 


ting off together to the NATO foreign vlet. Union is attaching most P r |_°^ Uo 
£ eel l n 8 ! n Brussels, Mr Shultz the demilitarisation of space and 1} «*- 

bflefed, Sir Geoffrey Oh dlscuasinns VAlrino nrnitnalfio a mnfntArliim rih the teStlOS 

Hithin the W 


Ming a moratorium on the testing 
satellite weapons . The Europeans^ 
at 


Letters to-the full name and 

address, jshOf^d Tw The The Jer- 
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Ghandi al- Mufti: 
Unnecessary 
Blood 9 


Greetings to Jerusalem! 


As I heard the tragic news of his assassination, my memory 
stretched back to my childhood days and to our school, the 
Bishop’s School in Amman. Azmi al-Mufti, even then known 
to his close friendB as Ghandi, was a quiet, serious and hon- 
est person. 

For a while, and before he transferred to another school, 
he was in our school's football team, an athlete with a plea- 
sant, though, in many ways, marshal and austere personal- 
ity. For though, he was from one of the noblest Circassian 
families of Jordan, certainly privileged in many ways, he 
was, even in those days a humble person whose sense of 
humour and honesty added to his many other attributes. 

Then, and later in his life, he could have claimed privilege; 
in his case, with his intellect and personality, certainly mer- 
itorious, but he never did. Unassuming yet with dignity, he 
did his duty in his quiet though efficient way. He was a pri- 
vate person in both his public and personal life. Never once 
did he exploit the position of his father, Said Pasha al-Mufti, 
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senator and speaker of the senate several times. .... 
exhorted him to play a more active public role, a role that he 
certainly could have handled considering his background, 
education and energies but he cherished his privacy and liked 
to do his job in his own way. He was a liberal man with an 
open mind whd believed that a position, however, unassum- 
ing, if done properly and faithfully Is a service to the coun- 
try. 

And like his father ‘ 'the Pasha" he loved Jordan dearly and 
in his own way was a very proud nationalist. Our school, use 
all others throughout Jordan In those days was the scene of 
much nationalist agitation in the late 1940 s. rating 

against British machinations and Zionist designs on Palestine 
was then a nationalist duty and gentle Ghandi and I and the 
rest of our school would collect coins for the defence of 
Palestine, sometimes sell paper flowers on street corners ana 
often, sit debating for hours on end how best to save Pales- 
tine. 

Then we still had some Innocence left, some iUuaions that 
justice cannot but triumph, that the betrayal could not be on 
such a large scale. We were, like our nation then, budding 
teenagers, Innocent, trusting with much hope and no plan 
We sang sad, and sometimes marshal nationalistic songs that 
our children now do not know or If they hear them, think 
. them naleve. Such is life that eaoh generation ignores the ex- 
perience of the one before. 

Now that Ghandi Is dead too, and though erroneously on 
the road to Palestine, mention should be made of another 
classmate, Bahjat KSwar, who in 1948 ran away from sc ^ r 
and joined. Palestinian irregular fighters. Very short ^ af [®[" 
wai'ds, : Bahjat was killed by the Zionist forc *« 
usalem, _ I wonder if Ghandi and Bahjat have P^id the right 
-price though one was unfortunately not killed by Zionist. bu 
. oy feJtoW Arab bullets, , 

"/' .'tTiis Is not a tribute to Ghandi, nor to his «°ble C^ c ®! s * an 
' people whose role in Jordan’s pubUcand private / e a Bm t0 

ceeds.thefr nwhber, but a lament that we stiUoan^t seem to 

■ come to grlps/With. the realities of our situation . When shall 
w* learn to.carry orf debates atoong ourselves in a reasons le, 

• ; peaceful and civilized manner? Must we carry on our debate 
■' add, make our points with dagger and bullet? 

1 ‘ .. : 

!■ f .'1 /hstfWnjiohMdi/ to. doing hi, duty 
! ». foreign country. He hlmsell, Jil» tte , f W 
■; vwys :d; very very peaceful man 

• anyone, in anger. Hie murder ****%?%£ J? deEit 

Cf.ianybbdVi mid represents in effect the. mu »i»hiiaa 

! ‘WhO' has ialWayS been both in ‘and out of office, a para i 
: ^fe ce nby,J,ohlvalry . and honour. Like his son, 0QC ^ 

r U^-Pasha- stands, for Arab nationalism and hon j 920*8 until 

^;;:^pyediatK) Fdmd ■ for their Arab causes, ■ 


Internal . 
impact of ^ 

Arab 

emigrant I 
labour \ 

LAST WEEK’S article on s 
Arab- world labour migration 
mainly raised the question j 
whether such migration has had e 
any indication towards change in ( 
the country that exports labour. < 
It was concluded that some j 
change resulted but only superfi- | 
cial rather fundamental. 1 

Economically speaking, the < 
home-coming income in form of 
remittances from emigrant lab- 1 
our might improve the level of 
living within the household, but 
mainly it will have a non-produ- 
ctive consumptive change. 

In the absence of a collectively 
oriented economic policy that 
will utilize the additional income 
in the improvement of the agri- 
cultural sector, if the emigrant 
labourer belongs to the rural 
community; or, otherwise, in 
the industrialization of certain 
productive manufactures In ur- 
ban areas, if the emigrant labour 
proceeded from an urban society 
— in the absence of any such 
collective economic policy, the 
extra income will soon be squan- 
dered on casual consumption 
that will soon melt away leaving 
no basic drive for social change. 

Sumptuous house-building will 
probably be the result of the 
Individually- oriented increase of 
Income. Together with the un- 
reasonably squandered money in 
land purchase, not for agricultu- 
ral development but for stone 
development, the extra incoming 
income will be spent on luxuri- 
ous clothing, furniture and 
entertainment accessories such 
as videos, cassettes, and even 
swimming pools. 

The home coming emigrant 
might come home with a good 
deal of savings which he soon 
exploits in moving from the rural 
areas to the urban business- 
concentrated cities, where he 
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will most probably establish a 
business agency to increase 
dependence on imported con- 
sumable commodities; or per- 
haps will open a supermarket to 
increase dependence on foreign 
imported delicacies and food- 
stuffs. 

No extensive utilization of fin- 
ance in industrialization or in 
agricultural projects is the out- 
come; and consequently, no ra- 
dical change towards the lessen- 
ing of class differences will lake 
place. The richer, whether the 
land owning class or the business 
comprador class, become richer; 
and the poor peasantry and job- 
seeking masses become poorer. 

In the absence of a collectively 
all-over Arab political orienta- 
tion, the emigrant labourer will 
come homo more politically do- 
cile, self-seeking and Illiterate. 
Wherever the expatriate la- 
bourer goes, he will meet back- 
ward non- democratic gover n- 
mental systems, not any beLtor 
than which he has at home. Only 
when he thinks of the travel bar- 
riers of immigration routine, of 
inspection, of intelligence- 
service investigation, or visa of- 
fering at every border barrier — 
and how many these barriers are 
— the idea of political fragmen- 
tation will establish itself deeply 
in his mind and perhaps remain 
□ermanentlv indelible. 


On the internal household Ivel, 
too, no fundamental change is 
visualized. In the absence of an 
emigrant husband, the left be- 
hind wife might be compelled to 
take up greater responsibilities 
of bringing the children and even 
providing them with all the 
needs of living. But the burden is 
either sometimes too heavy for 
the housewife to bear, or at least 
does not lead the woman to ass- 
ume a belter social status. Nor- 
mally speaking, all that the wo- 
man in this situation looks for- 
ward to is a better house, better 
furniture, better clothing when 
the expatriate husband comes 
home, loaded with remittance 
money. 


permanently indelible. 

Later within the host country, 
repeatedly granted residence 
permits, work permits, and what 
not, will only add to his feeling 
of allenness and insecurity. Yet 
even more important is the feel- 
ing that the labour emigrant is 
discriminated against, although 
considered a brother Arab only 
by lip service, will definitely im- 
plant the actuality of estran- 
gement from all that is favour- 
ably an Arab unified outlook. 

Above alt, wherever the emi- 
grant labourer goes, the autocra- 
tic type of government, if not a 
police government, will only add 
to his political illiteracy and in- 
difference. 


In the absence of a non- 
utilitarian, non- individual cultu- 
ral outlook on part of most 
woman of emigrant labourers, 
and in the absence of a collective 
effort to bring this class of emi- 
grant labourers' housewives 
together so as to seek means to 
improve their living culturally, 
economically and socially, super- 
ficial temporary change in their 
lives will only take place. On the 
return of the expatriate husband, 
the woman will only be too will- 
ing to give up her responsibilities 
and to once more withdraw into 
her shell to be once more do- 
mineered, rather than shaved, 
by the legitimate head of the 
family. 


The case of two particular vill- 
ages in Giza in Egypt is typical, 
this way. According to the 
jointly run American- Arab ma- 
gazine “Merip Reports’* of June 
1984, the two villages, namely 
Dahshur and Zawiyyat Dahshur 
have had a good outflow of emi- 
grant labourers into Jordan and 
Iraq, in particular. They are 
mainly agricultural villages deal- 
ing with the farming of small 
plots of vegetable growing and 
cattle raising farms. They also 
mainly export semiskilled or un- 
skilled peasant labourers. 


Memorandum 



Aqaba thoughts 


EVERY TIME I go to Aqaba, I return wrtth so many 
ideas and impressions that all deal with the future 

of this important and only port of Jordan on any . 
sea. The most Important reaction to my Recent ■ 
to that small but very active town, is that the city is 
about to explode and lose its character for ever. 

Lot 11. not mention that tauy and dangwoua road 
that leads' to Jordan’ stmain centre of communlca 
tian with the world. I am sure that the government 
is giving — the opening of a new and high- 

way to Aqaba, its fullest attention, since it wiU not 
onto save lives, but support our economy en- 
rmirase internal arid external tourism* What 
SSi me la the identity or the oily. Thoae who 
jij no * visit Aqaba for some years and can still 
it as a nice, quiet tourist town with hotels 
ovSui* the bewhand beautirnl underwater; 
iffe 'should uta fortunately erase that romantic pic- 
Mi SSm tWr tnlnd, and accept, the hard facta. 

every yiar and the main inlet of our food. 
Smem aS others. Without Aqaba, Jordan 
wjil*faoe critical and insolvable difficulties. As a 
5*3 Sm the port b^d to expand as fast 09 


possible with thousands of trucks coming in and go- 
ing out of the city everyday. 

The port at Aqaba Is ten times as large as it was 
only few years ago and the city has a number or 
important industries on top of which is the chemi- 
cal fertilisers plant. 

This has all been the result of Jordan’s wide 
development' view and the increasing Importance 
of the country as a transit station for those who 
wish to go north and south, west and east. But the 
real damage hit the ’sectors with tourism of the 
helm. It was impossible to prevent sealffe from dy- 
ing or escaping the increasing pollution of tnti 
'Aqaba waters as a result of the port’s expansion 
and the loading of phosphate and others which 
1 cause pollution at a high rate of both the water and 
the air we breath. •' 

Thia time there was nothing my wife and i coiild 
see from ihe glass boat, Window, but empty beer 
cans, lyreis and oily 'spots instead of the once fam- 
ous coral settlements and thousand- colour fish and 
sha creatures. All have gone away as a result ;qf 
development and expansion. Still all your fears, 
anxieties and frustrations go away and disappear 
when at night you ill on the beach and dontemplMe 
the grand view in front of you; The ships lights 
glittering against the sea’s waters and the majesUc 
mountains staring '.at you with their black profile. 

, At least the mountains did not give up!; 
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Finance , business & economy 


$10 million trade deal signed 


Iblisam Dababneh 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — An Egyptian delega- 
tion headed by Mr Kamal Hilaii, 
Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of El-Nasr Company for Ex- 
port and Import signed last week 
Tirade deal of S 10 million with 
the Director General of Govern- 
ment Commercial Centres in Jor- 
dan, Dr. Mohammad Bani-Hani. 

Jordan is also expected to sign 
an agreement for importing 
Egyptian goods worth S10 mill- 
ion In a very near future. 

Mr Hilaii told The Star that 33 
1 Jordanian items Tor the value of 
1 SIO million have been selected 
; for export to Egypt during the 
i year 1985, compared to 25 
\ items exported last year. 

[ A trade protocol signed be- 
! tween the two countries stipu- 
lates that Jordanian exports to 
Egypt should not be less than 30 
items. Among the items sel- 
j ecled are, textile products, 

! home appliances such as refrig- 
. erators, washing machines, de- 
; lergents, sauce and for the first 
: lime to be exported to Egypt are 


matches and readymade gar- 
ments. 

In exchange. Jordan will im- 
port from Egypt Aluminium, 
rice, steel and wall to wail car- 
pets among other items. 

Mr Hiiali pointed out that the 
S10 million will be paid through 
letters of credit in free dollars. 
He added that volume of trade 
between the two countries is ex- 
pected to reach S50 million-$75 
m for each country. He explain- 
ed that trade protocol between 
the two countries also includes a 
“barter agreement' ’ of $30 
million — $15 million each 
country, which allows for equal 
goods transaction between both 
public and private sectors in the 
two countries. 

Mr Hillai said that the signing 
of the 1 ,000,000 tons of cement 
agreement between Egypt and 
South Cement Company (SCC) 
which was expected to lake place 
last week has been delayed over 
an acceptable price. Egypt is able 
to purchase the 1 
nes of cement for $30 million 
including the transportation cost 


of $1 0 million. SCC on the other 
hand demands for $41 million 
for the same quantity inclusive 
of the transportation cost, he ad- 
ded. 

The Egyptian delegation 
headed by the Deputy Minister or 
Housing and Chairman of 
Egypt's Cement Office left Am- 
man a few days ago to Cairo to 
study the cement issue which re- 
quires further studies and exami- 
nations to reduce the cost of 
cement transport. 

Means of transport wijl also be 
discussed with a possibility that 
Egyptian lorries will carry the 
cement from SCC plant lo Aqaba 
port to be shipped by Maltrans 
ferries which will take it to Suez 
port and then to the assigned 
destination in Egypt. He added 
that those lorries on their way 
back lo Jordan would load Egyp- 
tian goods to the Jordanian mar- 
ket. The delegation headed by 
the deputy minister is expected 
to return to Amman as soon as 
the studies are finished so as to 
continue talks with the SCC offi- 
cials. 


Yugoslavia goes for expansion 


Star Staff Writer 

j IN 1983, trade between Jordan 
I and Yugoslavia reached a re- 
! spectable $47 million, but Mr 
Djordje Maletic, Yugoslav Cham- 
i her of Economy representative 
I for Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and' 
Cyprus and the director of the 
- Yugoslav exhibition currently 
I underway In Amman, believes 
there are many opportunities for 
• : a healthy growth in this figure. 

! Addressing reporters at a press 
. ■ conference held last Saturday at 
; the opening of the exhibition at 
\ ihe Jordan Intercontinental, Mr 
Maletic said that economic co-' 


• operation between Jordan and . 
Yugoslavia was established in 
1954 when an inter-state 
' agreement was signed. Since 
then this co-operation has been 
developing and Yugoslav exports 
to Jordan now include agricultu- 
ral products and foodstuffs, 
furniture, textiles, paper, house- 
hold-appliances' and similar 
goods. In' exchange, Yugoslavia 
Imports from Jordan raw- pho- 
' sphates. 

But, he '.said, . the two sides, 
have now become aware that if 


their economic relationship is to 
grow, they must develop beyond 
simple commodity exchange. 

The Yugoslavs believe that the 
most promising form of co- 
operation to achieve this aim 
could be through joint- ventures, 
including the establishment of 
joint companies for long term tr- 
ade agreement, construction of 
capital projects and industrial co- 
operation and specialization. 

One of the first fruits of new 
approach to economic co- opera- 
tion was the recent contract 
signed between Jordan Pho- 
sphates Mines Company and Pra- 
. hovo Chemicals which suns at 
developing new capacities for the 
processing of phosphates im- 
ported from Jordan. The realiza- 
tion of this contract will start in 
1985. The new plants will 
process - 350.000 tons in the 
first phase of the project, while 
in the second phase it will 
process 800.000 tons of raw 
phosphates. ■ 

As far as investment co- op- 
eration between the coun- 
tries is concerned Mr Maletic 
said that Yugoslav construction 


• ■AMMAN (Star) - The Minister of Ubour ■«£ Socl^ 
DiTelopmeat, Dr. Tayslr Abdol Jnber rece ved last wee) k Mrs 
Sshanl, the UN assistant secretary general for social affairs 
M# development, and discussed facts of co-operatlDn be 
tw*n Jordan and the VN In social development and women 

affairs. •• > 

;!• AMMAN -istar) rr* The Director-General of tta Hooslng 

Corporation announced that the corporation will offer hous 
ng units now Available In Sdhab, Jerash and Mafraq hous 
. [bg . projects' to civil servants. Ownership applications, wm 
‘IDA IPPahIaJ ...41 f iL. J Alula mAnth. 


, iwf IU . pm . WHIP wm — - — 

' ■■ ! * ; ■ AMfeMAN . i.C ar) The Foreign ministry * •fijl 

JMwiftoin the Jordanian embassy In 

i Iwm Abd«a-Rdsa.q pursuing hi. studies in N- 

'■ Yngosleyla has died -In an accident. 


companies have already been ac- 
tively involved in some of Jor- 
dan’s most important construc- 
tion projects in Jordan including 
the King Talal dam, a military 
airport, land reclamation works, 
oil prospecting and the installa- 
tion of asbestos — cement pipes 
for the Amman sewage system. 
During 1 9 8 1 - 1 9 8 2 two Yugoslav 
organizations won international 
tenders in Jordan, one is Parti- 
zanski Put or Belgrade who have 
contracts for the construction of 
two sections of the Azraq- Mu- 
wakar and Azraq- Juwaida motor- 
ways totalling 85 kilometres and 
for the construction of the 
Azraq- El Jafr road, a total of 90 
kilometres. Another company 
was Naftagas who worked on oil 
drilling operations. 

At the present time Energ- 
projekt of Belgrade are preparing 
offers for the construction ol the 
motorway junction In Amman 
and an offer involving the con- 
struction of pipelines, pump sta- 
tions, tanks and water purifica- 
tion system. Another company is 
also preparing for the construc- 
tion of a complete transformer 
station in Rahab. 

These companies are particu- 
larly Interested in working in 
joint- ventures in construction 
with Jordanian construction 
companies, both in Jordan and n 
other Arab countries and in 
Africa. 

Mr Maletic pointed out that 
this week’s exhibition is the sec- 
ond one to be held in Amman. 

. the first having taken Jjjjg,*® 
1977 This second exhibition 
has been planned with i the aim i of 
DroViding new incentives for the 
greater^ economic collaboration 
between the two countries. 
About fifty producing, trade and 
engineering organizations from 
various “Felds ure displaying 
their products and the following 
branches of economy are repre- 
sented in the exhibition food, 

pharmaceuticals, medical equip- 
ment, chemicals, textiles, elec- 
tric manufacturing ^ electron- 
ics, electricity supply and metal 
manufacturing. 


Prices down 

By Mamdouh El-Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

FOR THE third consecutive week, prices continued to go 
down and thus blocked the wave of price increases and 
opened the way for a decrease wave. The daily handling av- 
erage remained within the low rales despite the Tact that the 
gross handling has increased by ! 9 per cent compared to last 
week taking into consideration the one day holiday during 
the week. 

There arc speculations in the market about a merger of 
the Jordan Cement and the South Cement companies. This 
was confirmed by the disappearance of the shares of the two 
companies from the market during the post ten days. 

440,000 shares were handled during the week at a mar- 
ket value of JD50I .000 divided among 1450 contracts; an 
increase of 1 9 per cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average came to JD I 250 with a devia- 
tion of 18.7 per cent of 4.7 per cent of total around this 
avorage. thus showing instability in the market. 

The share of 59 companies were handled during this week 
from which 1 I companies gained including:- 
I - Industries and Matches Company closing at J D 0 . 9 8 0 up 

2- °Arab Pharmaceutical Manufacturing Co. , at JD 5. 330 up 

^Jordan Silicate and Lime Bricks Manufacturing Co. . at JD 
0.460 up from JD 0.450. 

The shares of 30 companies decreased In value includ- 
ing:- 

1- Arab Eagle Exchange Company at JD 1.020 down from 
2° Jordan Printing and Wrapping at JD 0. 700 down from JD 

3 - ^General Insurance at JD 2 550 down from JD 2.8 00 

4- Arab Insurance Union at JD 1 . 500 down from JD 1 . 600 

5- Jordanian-French Insurance at JD 2.200 down from JD 
2.330 

1 8 companies had no change in their share values. 

The Star index at the time of closing came to 259.6; a 
decrease of 2 points compared to last week or 0.8 per cent 
decrease. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 1 32,000 
shares were handled at a market value of JD 47.000. 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among the 
sectors according to the following percentages: 

e-Ptor Market Last week* s 

s#clor share share 

Ranke 55. 996 43.4% 

Industry 32. 1* 33 7* 

Services S' 25 8.J£ 


Insurance 

Prominent firms whose shares wer 
Banks (out of 18 traded) 

1 - Finance and Credit Co. 

2- Jordan National Bank 

Industrials (out of 27 traded) 

1 - Jordan Petroleum Refinery 

2- Arab Medicine Manufacturing Co. 

3- Arab Aluminium Industries 

4- Jordan Pipes Manufacturing Co. 

5- JIMCO 

Services (out of 4 traded) 

Jordan Electric Power 
Insurance (out of 10 traded) 

Jordan- French Insurance 


7.796 


share 

43.4% 

33.7% 

8.3% 

14.6% 


Share 

Share 

of sector 

of market 

28.4% 

15.9% 

20.3% 

11.3% 

16% 

5.1 % 

15.3% 

4.9% 

12.4% 

4% 

8.4% 

2.7% 

7.3% 

2.4% 

79.7% 

3.4% 

39.2% 

3% 


The weekly record 


Dd.vs of 
thr Hoik 


A. Companies showing an- Increase in stock prices 
R Computes with a price decrease 
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Opec board approves 16.7 million dollars 

• VIENNA (Opecna) — The governing board of the Opec 
fund for International development approved last week 16.7 
Million dollars In loans for six African countries. 

The loans are to: Equatorial Guinea ($1 million for cocoa 
production), the Ethiopian Agricultural and Industrial 
Development Bank ($5 million line of credit), the Kenyan 
Commercial Bank (second line of credit of $3 million), 
C$1.5 million for an education project), Madaga- 
scar ($2.2 million for a cyclone rehabilitation project), and 
Uganda ($4 million for a poultry and fisheries project). 

All the loans are Interest-free, and have maturities of 17 
years, Including a five-year grace period, except Kenya’s, 
which carries an annual interest rate of three per cent and 
has a maturity of 14 years, with four years of grace. 

_ Thegovernlng board also approved three grants totalling 
748,000 dollars for International organizations: 

7 " $84,000 to the International Law Development Institute 
for tuition fees. 

— $330,000 to the United Nations Children’s Fund (UN- 
ICTF) for a therapy programme In Burkina Faso, Haiti, Ne- 
pal and Sudan. 

” $334,000 to the United Nations High Commission for 


'.mi-TliTTl Til 


Swaziland. 

In addition, the board approved the utilization of local 
counterpart funds to help flounce a development project In 
the Maldives — relief measures for Male commercial harb- 
our — for the equivalent of $250,000. 

Opec fund Direct or General Dr Seyyid Abdulai reported 
that since the board’s last meeting In August, the fund hsd 
extended $26.82 million for six project lotus end one ba- 
lance of payment support loan. 

Another Opec fund loan for Pakistan 

a VIENNA (Opecna) — The Opec fund for International 
Development extended a loan or $10 million to Pakistan for 
a major Irrigation and drainage project. 

The $637.3 million project, which Is being co-funded by, 
among others, the Saudi fund for development, consists of a 
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Indus. Projected for completion In 1992, It will help Im- 
prove agricultural productivity over an area of 5 16,000 hec- 
tares and benefit more than 140,000 farming families. 

IDB loan of $4 million for Pakistani company 

- Th * Development Bank 

ex * anied * of $4 million to a private Pakis- 
tani company for the manufacture of white cement. 

Saudi fund loans for Nepal, Bangladesh and 
JHuruncu 

7 he S * udl Fund r™ Development 
1 ?tJ n cjtfeniad three loans totalling $40.93 million to 

5tujJcts g Mh ”* Bu l unil to he,p development 

$ 31^*9 SSS'JL 24 - 4 towar,,s financing the 

whllh hydro-electric power plant 

which alms at extending the country’s power plant 


„ S gp ,SsistBpce lo Bangladesh to $205.63 million. 


Projects 


Another Gulf joint venture set up 

Another: regional Joint venture — the 

gar*. ^ is Uat “• 'm “ ,hc Sd "« 

. It wlil manufacture 12,000 jons of fibre glass and bypro- 
ducts annually, 1 The Saudi Authorities have already Issued an 
. 'l* ?* ellc f *° lhe company whose shares are held by 
private, business houses and individuals from Gulf countries 




King Talal dam becomes the 

nation’s first hydro-electric project 
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By Dale Gavlak 

Special to The Star 
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; British Embassy 
Important Notice, 

:K Christmas Holidays ■ 

The ylsa secll op pf etie British Embassy will be dobed 
JVorp.'Zl December iintij.26 December Inclusive. 

Additl onally, , The visa section will be closed bn. 1st 
January- 1985; •£ • 1 y •>'; ; \’vi , ■■■ ■■• 

Tr$veljers wishing to visit the United Kingdom over 
the Chris (ittaS and New Year holidays are. therefore 
Strongly advised to make an early application for their 
Visas, and m any; event, no later than 18 December. 


AMMAN — Jordan is on the '■V aI B 

way to having its first 
hydro- electric capability with 

the King Talai Dam project at 

(KTD). Although the main 

aim of the project is to raise 

the dam's height in order to 

provide additional water for 

irrigation purposes, its new £*« ; jS 

electric capability Is an inter- '?;XA ' ' 

esting sideline. It also dove- ;?• * ' ‘ idBr? ji i , F 

tails well with the govern- • 

ment’s concern for energy 

conservation. i mg; .. .ut yf I 

The dam’s Project Manager 
Basim Mar’i told The Star that 
the electrical output is expected 
to reach 4 MW depending on the 
amount of water passing through 

«. PowBr ^l 1 to B ea ' IUn 8 Tala* Da*n hydro-electric p 
erated through two turbine units ous sections of the project under 
each generating 2 MW and then sponsible for the work 
transmitted to the Jordan Elec- 
tricity Authority to meet domes- ih 

tic and industrial needs. In- „ rolease of water for irriga- 
cluded in the project’s design is tion ‘ at * lmes complicating 
the provision for expanding plan- construction. 

ned aeneratine nflnaniter U«. 




5? T “ lal ^am hydro-electric project: Pictures above show nri- 
ous sections of the project under construction and the officials re- 
sponsible for the work. 


££» «* * . 

so ' £® l . Is financed by the Kuwaiti 

Fund, while the remainder is 
th* ic . . borne by the Jordanian govern- 

The 15 -meter increase bring- menl. * 

ins the dam’s height to a total of u ar , a c . . „ 

107 meters will allow the re?- -interlSinSiP 9? mpany 
ervpir to storean extra 35 million L resroS' based in Chicago, 
cubic melers of water. This B ; „~ e L be J or the dam 8 de ' 

would make irrigable another f ■ TT a n b° General Cons t rue - 
40,000 dunams of land In the main C S Dy ,° Korea serves as 
Jordan Valley. Should newer SJ 0lltr ?2 0r of the P™Ject. 
methods of irrigation such as the l 0 ^ 1 ^ subcontractors 

spring or drip methods b? intro HJStf ° n , l 5 e P° wr Se- 
duced into the Valley. potentially ® tlng plan f s of the project, 
the same amount of water could „ **■ w 08 a * s ° noted during The 
be used to irrisaiR Bn •«»* Star’s ^_ u A_ ine 


The 15-meter increase bring- 
ius the dam’s height to a total of 
107 meters will allow the res- 


mU — . inis 

K d n n n ? ke l^igable another 
40 000 dunams of land In the 
Jordan Valley. Should newer 
methods of irrigation such as the 
spring or drip methods be intro- 
duced into the Valley, potentiaUy 
the same amount of water could 


^ amourn oi water could _ “ wa * aiso noted during The suiting lrom me projew - 
be used to irrigate an even larger Star 8 interview, that the energy course the increased waj« ajj 
area of land, said Mr. Mar’i. potential of. the KTD could be electrical capabilities wbich wi 
. The Klng.Telil Dam nroi.ri i. 5! r . t . h .? r .. e " ha,1 “< 1 !« U» event of ' figure into further develop*™ 


design of the dam took into ac- 
count a power potential oi 2 
MW. Completed In 1977 at > 
cost of JD 1 2 million, the King 
Talal Dam became operational 
the same year. 

However, this initial design of 

the dam could not accommodate 
the unanticipated phenomena 
growth in the development ol l« 
Jordan Valley nor the in crea ^ 
population needs in the areas 
served by the Dam during jW 
laic 1970’s. Hence, lhe<£asio D 
to raise the capacity of lhe re ' 
ervoir to meet the supply *° 
growing demands. 

Direct economic benefits re- 
sulting from the project are “ 
course the increased wM« ajj 


The King Talhl Dam nroiect is enhanced in the event of 

the result of a deelsi 6 n P in J 1982 « UC L 0 * 1 *- 0 ! the Maqarin 
by the Jordan Valley Authority th ® KTD or another 

(JYA) to r-jffi ;«»•» to Ito- iMfr. of the 


jigure iniu iuiiubi 
of the Jordan Valley. Tourism, 
potential fish breeding, 
scientific facility for conduct og 
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hydrological research are 0 ‘ 
benefits to look forward. 

rapitii^^iKS^ “i'lio-T oSHSTS _ .. _ : ^ .ha. 

region-. The JVA settler! nn >iil- waier ; Sixty- five per cent of this Qaims have Dcen t u f 
ingthqlevelof the KTD toatotaj ^^^^^^urntotheKTD 80, «® pollution, exists^ ^ 

water storage capacity of 9 1 million the taS n n n °^V t t Ua increasing dam s ^® s . e ™. r, f ^ a prob- 

cubic meters to meet the iZr T. ““ n ° w oT'tlrt dam. In the nowledged that thm was 

for additional: wler suSSl?^ l ? ltOT pase ’ the KTD could reK but that the IjWW-J 

Construction work m lhS P d?m 6ase to be used ^ivfor v stiU; within the acceptable jm 

began. in l983Vndi s 5ST ****** i nls Thr ^pollution, .caused^ 

be completed for opemSonln- lr ri* a tion schedule ^ . trial wastes dumping ^ 

eluding eieclric generating cabS- Another dam' Zarqa Raver ahd_ the vi ^ 


°5 0, thin) : of. ■ the ;trpjict /' B - PPWr.gener&tjpn. ; . • .. .located mi ^ ne jgrw 

haa ; afr^ady been ; .^ipWtedL.^ - ^ 1 yJJy initial ■ J jpeeptipn . of th* W « 

.George Karoek- tnechanlcal en* P r( ^ ect : ;began , in late rati be' decreased by treating 

giiieor.on.th 6 KTD project hoted - s - iRecogrtlzlng- the need ' Ki k' nrnducts of factories 
that It poses special Sr' before 1^*5? 

Tho;, project: rMuir^SflSiV the Jordanian S .^ s d^d into the river. Under- 

}SJ already existing stMjtyi hg! the Teasi bll- ground water pollution, 

HnWntt remained operatlonal ' a wmS COl1orrilt factors . by the high usuage of sepHj 

during cpnstruotlon , fam. tObUlld 'tivd -Kifig' Tuhil booig ■ i n Amman, Zard 8 

mote diffioull task than, ^n ‘ §arthL>;rock- fdUidi; ' K2!fif*h . mn be elimlna^ 1 * ? 


a new dam. sirqctvrB., Thi 
complicated ■ Qonsti'Uotlon. 
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f World A 
Bank to 
protect 
investments 
in Third 
World 

VIENNA (Opecna) — The I 
World Bank has reactivated I 
an old proposal for the esta- I 
blishinent of a Sone- billion I 
multilateral agency to guar an- I 
lee foreign investments I 
against 1 non- commercial I 
risks' In developing coun- I 
tries. | 

The agency will also furnish I 
information on investment I 
opportunities, prepare stu- I 
dies, give advice to members I 
on the formulation of policies I 
to attract external investment I 
and act in concert with other I 
International agencies in re- I 
lated areas. 1 

The three major risk areas I 
to be covered by the agency I 
will be; Transfer risk result- I 
Ing from government restric- I 
lions and delays in converting I 
and transfering local cur- I 
rency, the risk of loss result- I 
ing from government action, I 
depriving investors of control I 
over and benefits from invest- 1 
ments made, and the risk of I 
loss resulting from armed I 
conflict or civil unrest. g 

Shi hat a says that in order to I 
get round ’political difflcul- 1 
ties’ expected to be encoun- I 
tered in formulating country- I 
wide political and economic I 
risk analysis, the agency I 
would evaluate individual I 
projects rather than coun- I 
tries. I 

He argues that the share of I 
developing countries In fore- I 
'ign direct investment is less I 
than 30 per cent of the total, I 
having declined from $17 I 
billion in 1981 to 10 billion I 
In 1983. There is a ‘prevail- I 
ing perception’ that ‘invest- I 
ing in developing countries I 
usually entails greater non- I 
commercial risks'. | 

. Shlhata concedes that one I 
' basic concern’ about the pro- I 
posed agency is whether it I 
will, in fact, increase invest- I 
mant flows to the Third I 
World. He maintains that I 
’ additional flows will result I 
when, guarantees attract in- 1 
vestments that would not I 
1 have taken place otherwise'. I 
1 However, he agrees that ' it is I 
: I impossible to quantify poten- 1 
I tial additional investments, I 
I though there are strong indl- 1 
{' cations that multilateral eua- I 
I rantees will. encourage other-. I 
I wise hesitant Investors by I 
I providing a better investment .1 
I climate’.:. S 

I Shihata, former Director.! 
, 1 General of the Opec Fund for I 
I International Development, I 
I algo concedes that, ’although I 
1 not -a substitute for concessio- I 
’ .Inal flows* or for new lending j 
I by commercial banks, foreign 
• | direct investment from deve- 

* j lopad as well as from capital? J 
Lekpoftliig developing coon- 

I tries should be encouraged to 
I yromotq.:. development ef- 

• - 1 1-He ' rejeCts the argument 
. I that National investment gua- 

: ; I, ranteev'- programmes which 
I ‘ • | S^I*" Western countries 
. rhaye.Care adequate or leave: 
:.^' ;l P a r P 9 m Tor a new agency. 

i / 
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Dollar and gold 
both up slightly 


Foreign Currency 


Days 

Currency 

Wed. 

Thu. 

Frl. 

Mon. 

Tue. 

DM 

3.0625 

3.080 

3.0710 

3.0835 

3.0835 

FF 

9.3835 

9.4195 

9.465 

9.4475 

9.4450 

Yen 

246.25 

247.42 

246.70 

246.15 

247.15 


LONDON (AP) — The US dollar edged up against all major 
European currencies Wednesday, and gold also improved 
slightly In trading described by dealers as extremely quiet. 

There’s absolutely nothing going on, said a London 
dealer. He said the last day’ s of the year traditionally bring 
calm on the currency exchanges. 

A Frankfort dealer said the dollar remained on a positive 
trend, but he did not foresee any significant changes in the 
coming days. 

Gold bullion markets were equally calm, its extremely 
qniet In London, but at the moment gold looks like having 
more scope on the npside than on the downside, said a Lon- 
don dealer. 


US $ against DM 



US $ against FF 


In Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe’s business 
day begins, the dollar fell for the second consecutive day, 
clsoing at 246.90 Yen, compared with Tuesday’s 247.05. 
Later, In London, It looked slightly better at 247. 10 Yen. 

Other dollar rates at mid- morning, compared with late 
Tuesday: 

— 3.0893 Wst German Marks, up from 3.0835 

— 2.5568 Swiss Francs, up from 2.5475 

— 9.4670 French Francs, up from 9.4450 

— 3,4855 Dutch Guilders, up from 3.4850 

— 1,903.00 Italian Lire, up from 1,896.00 

— 1.31945 Canadian dollars, up from 1.31825 

In London, the British Pound was quoted at 1.1990 doll- 
ars, compared with 1.2025 Tuesday. 

Gold opened tn London at a bid price of 326.90 dollars * 
troy ounce, compared with late Tuesday's 326.50. At 
mid- morning Wednesday, the cltly’s five major bullion deal- 
ers fixed a recommended price of 327.60 dollars. 

In Zurich, the bid price was 327.70 dollars, up from 
326.75 late Tuesday. 

Earlier, in Hong Kong, gold rose the equivalent of 29 
cents to close at a bid 327.97. 

On the New York commodity exchange Tuesday, gold toso 
10 cents to close at 325,50. 

Silver was quoted in London Wednesday at a bid price of 
6.820 dollars a troy ounce, up from Tuesday s 6.815. 


248 

247.5 
247 

246.5 
246 
245. S 


US $ against Yen 



ounce) on Wednesday, 12 
December: 


London 
Paris 

Frankfurt 

LONDON (AP) — Late gold Zurich 
prices (in US dollars per troy Hong Kong 


324.75 bid 
326.70 fixed 
328.46 fixed 
324.75 bid 
327.97 bid 


irkets Friday 
ndon 327.00 

rich 328.00 

ing Kong 331.77 


Monday 

326.25 

326.70 

327.75 


Wednesday 

326.75 

327.25 

327.68 


London 330 


r-'V-t 1 Zurich 


Hong Kong 



Friday 


Monday Taesday 


Goldin 

Jordan 

1MAN (Star) — Prices on 
idnesday 1 2 December, 

84 were as follows: 

ct ... JD 3.500 Per 
‘ m S 6 .. JD 3.800, Per 
lfl X.. JD 4.600 Per 
le^Hogramme (9999) JD 

incl 0 . 00 -- JD 143 n °A 00 

,ld Sterling.. JD 31.000 . 

JentraL'Bank) Tn «qq 
ishpdi Pound... JD 27.000 

Source: Ypusif Abu Sara, 
sellers, Amman- 


What Money Earns in Foreign Currencies 

Currency US* DM FF SF D Hu Yen ™ 

if i. I; III i ilk i i| 

E siii S iisir i s*s ' "s„i. -=■ ssw- 

2 Years 1M/8 « , — ' - ~ ~ ; . : . _ • 

. 3 Years ** J{J J 3 {J . ^ ' — — * . — ' 

4 Years H 5/8 : j 3/4 _ — — t? . 

•> 5 Yenrs 1J -7/* » . 

. . ... * — ii« i !■!** tank •wket mI 1 1 December io »rl« cMtotem. CoMWdel tanks «nd 

The ntaTt raiea ore itase offered ^ |/3l »M Xnp la 1/Z of.l X. B-t It mr tappoo Ihoi far 

w!e Of ff«r hl|ker raiea ikon la Loodoo. Dependl.i ao each * -«4», 

»r..r «. ..Hire »t ilk Ih. .uIm.m. .[ n..*e .re ttrei. c*...!™ (a—«) 

CAPITAL INTERNATIONAL (CYPlUiS). , — — — — — 1 >— I II WU I MUM I 
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• bUI 1 l,Y AND I nslallalf on of windows, divider, aluminium 
draw door at the al- Hussein thermal power station. Tender 
documents cun be had from the office of JKA free of charee 
Closing date: 13Uccember 1984. 

• *TfL MINISTRY of Education invites contractors to 
supply the following:- 


A promising future 
for Turkish economy 


Closing date 

13 December 
13 “ 

13 •* 


Description 

Barbed wire and Iron angles 

Offset printing machine and photocopier 

1 5 telephone sets with discs 

Assorted stationery for Kerak college 

300 chess tables 

Blender 45 kg 3K 

Furniture Uncal) for Tarqa 

college Laboratory 


• REQUIRES THE following by Directorate of Public Secur- 
ity: 

A- vans fur transporting passengers 
II- 6 -tonnes winch vehicles. 

• SUPPLY OF general purpose metalworking lent her. Ten- 
Uer documents are available from .IK A office upon payment 
or J!) 5 each. Closing date: 15 Janunry 1985. 

. MAINTENANCE OK work involving leveling, roads and 

trlfl]%lu ^hu? r s Vvlthi,, r st ; t ' 1 Mun (4) »■> ‘he Amman Indus- 
’ , Sabal i’ ” n arca of 1 lu ‘*wn»njs. Tender copies arc 

DH vmen t* „ r"! R i k " , ^ orp0ra,Jnn ' s off,cc U P°" 

"[^P. 50 each - Closing date 27 December, 1984. 

K.iU?l 0f 1 l,ivcrsl l>’ Jordan News Magazine, Students 

l V )ccemher V ' SPf,per Campus M"*™*"*- Closing date: 24 

• SUPPLY of: 

1- Tors ted M.S. soft 5.5 inml 

2- 150 tonnes of hydrochloric acid. 

/he" J 11*4*0 f rir'p " r I 81 *? Payment or JD 10 from 

me jka office. Closing date 15 January lygS. 

f«F? NSrrM i U< \ ri S N OF “ worltsho P at Aqaba indust rial- 
training school, lender documents are available from the 

r3 hn [^cembcr?r984 n pa,,nent of JD 15 cach Closing date: 

^ ° s i ur,ai:in S ° r roads In the Ru- 

h« ? 1 /if® ° f L, ™ m J° za - Salt. Tender documents can 

rw? d th 5J c ™ mcl1 ofn « «Pon payment of JD 30 cach 
Closing date: 16 December, 1984. ' 


MidEast contracts 


• ENVIROGENICS SYSTEMS Co. of El Monte, California, 

♦Ur! r*!! n 55 S, 111 ®?, COil *ract to supply six small evapora- 
tors to Abu Dhabi's Water and Electricity Department. 

The same company, which is a member of the Sogex Group 
wnnanaPProJdmalely $2 million contract, nego- 
tialed directly and signed In mid-November, to replace two 
small desalination plants, including equipment and snare 
parts, in Arzew, Algeria. 

Meanwhtle, Envirogenics expects very soon to sign an ap- 
proxfmately $130 million contract for the relendered Saudi 
YVater Conversion Corp. (SW'CC) desalination project in the 
Asir region of Saudi Arabia. 

non a N S E I8 A |' C ° rp, ' S Forl Worth division has 

port ioEgypl a ' V G0,ltraC ‘ t0 prov,de al '«afl sup- 

h a ^ | n F iIm^ N .n OF Bc,g,um and * he Tunisian government 
haie InirEaled I an agreement under which DMetercii, In cn- 

hf 11 l Vo [f s ' ,a 8 cn West Germany, will build an 

““»TsVoriJri s '* M1,h •" * n ““’ 1 i> rod “'"»» «p»'- 

™ 8 J “Ml for lhe Project Is estimated to be $108 
a nJ he J ? i i n cumpany have an Initial capital of 
A*' pcr c . enl of whlch " 1I1 bc held by D'letcren 
and two other companies, and the rest by private Tunisian 
concerns. II Iclcreu is expected to win a fl^-year technical 
know-how contrnct. while Its affiliate, D'letcren Markctlna 
?^nrrnUF? te Vi. nK <DME) ' i" 111 be awa "*e«* a $6.5 inilllCn 
planMn Tunisia Sl,rvey a,,d lin P ,en,en taHon of (he assembly 

• SOUTH KOREA'S l*aciflc Construction Co. hns been 
awarded a $27.5 million contract lo build Saudi Arabia's 
linaizn water treatment plant, and to drill 12 wells. The 
project is expected to lake 18 months to complete. 

• LLETI ROTKCNiCA ITALIANA has won a $10 million 
contract to supply electric equipment and other systems for 
Egypt s world trade centre in Cairo. 

• £ MILLION contract to prepare a master nlan for 
Dubai Is lo be signed this month with the Greek firm Doxl* 
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By Robert Pouliot 

Star Economy Analyst 

THE YEAR was 1977 and the 
economic environment of Turkey 
was simply dreadful. The coun- 
try was in a mess and the Central 
Bank was virtually on its knees 
in Ankara, trying to untangle 
with hundreds of foreign banks 
the nightmarish Turkish Lira de- 
posit account scheme. Basically, 
thousands and thousands of indi- 
viduals as well as banks had been 
promised a non- foreign- ex- 
change risk formula by which 
they could deposit foreign cur- 
rency into bunk accounts and 
would be guaranteed an inter- 
national rate without the pro- 
spect of seeing the value of their 
deposits drop as the Turkish Lira 
sank on the inter na lion a] mar- 
ket. 

I he scheme was madness be- 
cause unrealistic tuul far ton gen- 
erous in foreign (including 
many. many. Turkish expats de- 
positors). But Turkey was in bad 
need fn foreign exchange and 
was ready for anything. The 
Central Bank had less than $1 
billion in foreign assets or a rid- 
iculous $22 per capital. 

But tlic situation has changed 
dramatically since then. Tur- 
keys Cental Bank nowenjoys six 
times more foreign assets ($1 E6 
per capital) and a growing gross 
national product (over 3 per cent 
Inst year after inflation). 

And once more, banks from all 
continents are turning towards 
Turkey in search or new and 
more promising opportunities. 
Whether in Amman. Paris. Lon- 
don or New York. I have heard 
recently at least a dozen institu- 
tions outlining their revived 
interest for what used to be the 
centre of the Ottoman Empire. 
In fact, Turkey is now consid- 
ered to have the best new market 
fo be developed in the Middle 
East. 

Since 1980. the Turkish eco- 
nomy has undergone a signifi- 
cant turn-around. The country 
has been engaged in a sustained 


effort to stabilize the economy, 
supported by a three-year stand- 
by arrangement and then by a 
one- year strand-by with the 
International Monetary Fund 
which, however, was cancelled. 
UnLil 1983. there was a substan- 
tial success in stabilizing the 
economy and progress in the gra- 
dual introduction of longer term 
structural changes. 

But this momentum came to a 
halt in 1983. The rate of infla- 
tion accelerated as the authori- 
ties pursued a much more re- 
laxed monetary policy. At the 
same time, the current account 
of the balance of payments in- 
creased sharply, principally be- 
cause of stagnant export receipts 
and declining workers’ remit- 
tances from abroad, particularly 
from West Germany. 

In February, President Evren 
paid a 5-dny visit Lo Saudi Arabia 
in a bid to gather some $6 billion 
worth of economic and military 
aid. The biggest ticket was the 
funding of a $4.2 billion F- 1 6 
fighter aircraft assembly line 
scheme as u result of an 
agreement made with the USA 
two months before. The eco- 
nomic aid portion included a 
housing development project, a 
$500 million standby credit and 
facilities for transportation, che- 
mical, food industry, irrigation 
and dam projects. 

It seems that President Evren 
failed to win the whole package. 
But bilateral relations between 
the two countries are strengthen- 
ing considerably. Over I 10 Tur- 
kish contractors are working in 
the Kingdom now on projects va- 
lued at $3.5 billion. According 
to diplomatic sources. Turkey 
won over $6 billion worth of 
contracts over the last 3 years 
and about I 30,000 Turkish wor- 
kers are present in the Kingdom 
last year, 85,000 Saudis visited 
Turkey and this total could triple 
this year atone. 

In April. Turkey won a special 
stand-by arrangement with the 
International Monetary Fund 



Turkey’s dealings with major 
international Banks (1981-84) 

(in millions of US dollars) 

June 81 Dec. 82 June 83 Dec. 83 Jun.84 

Assets 1,078 1,578 1,317 1,956 1 857 

abroad 

Foreign 3,043 2,940 2,868 3,860 4,381 

debt 

Net 1,965 1,362 1,551 1,904 2,524 

Indebtedness vls-a-vls banks 

^Source; Bank for International Settlements 


worth about $ 220 million for 
the next 12 months. Turkey's 
financial obligations towards the 
Mind have now reached $1,440 
million. The new adjustment 
programme is based on ? set of 
policies involving firm demand 
management and continued 
structural reforms. A principle 
feature of the programme is a 
substantial tightening of monel- 
ary policy through a return to 
positive real interest rates and a 
sharp reduction in lending by the 
Central Bank. Further im- 
provement is planned in the fi- 
scal secotr, including reduced re- 
liance by the Slate Economic 
Enterprises (SEE) on budget 
transfers. 

On the structural side, (he op- 
erations of SEE's are being reor- 
ganized, with emphasis on more 
efficient management and flex- 
ible pricing policies, and the re- 
form of the financial sector will 
continue. In the external sector, 
there has been a major liberalisa- 
tion of the trade and payments 
system. In addition, a maintain- 
ing a competitive export sector, 
there has been a major liberalisa- 
tion of the trade and payments 
system. In addition, a flexible 
exchange rale policy is being 
followed with Lhe aim of main- 
taining a competitive export sec- 
tor. Indeed, since the start of 
the year the Turkish Lira drop- 
ped by 90 per cent against the 
US dollar. 

Later this fall. Turkey ap- 
proached the Euromarket to gel a 
medium tem $500 million loan 
lo cover part of the 1985 trade 
deficit. This came on top of two 
other loans raised this year and 
totalling $400 million to finance 
Imports and other uses. The 
Central Bank has asked the Citi- 
corp group lo arrange the multi- 
ple component facility. It is clear 
that the latest IMF stand-by ar- 
rangement helped Turkey in 
opening banks' doors around the 
world. 

Yet, the situation remains 
delicate. Turkey is still not a 
paradise of economic growth. Us 
debt service ration has remained 
very high (about 40 per cent of 
total exports of goods and ser- 
vice) and the country's indebted- 
ness vis-a- vis foreign banks 
jumbed by 28 per cent between 
1981 and 1 984 ( see accompany- 
ing tables). Banks must still be 
cautious towards Tukey, al- 
though there is substantially 
more room to manoeuvre. 


Soviet- Jordanian trade improves 


MORE THAN 21 years have 
passed since the day the USSR 
and the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan established diplomatic re- 
lations. 

According to King Hussein and 
many other Arab leaders, the So- 
viet Union’s approach to at- 
taining u comprehensive peace- 
ful .settlement in the Middle East 
uml the principles or such a set- 
(lenient approved by the Arab 
summit conference in Fez in 
1982 essentially coincide. 

The comprehensive and just 
settlement can be provided by an 
international conference on the 
Middle East, mentioned in a new 
Soviet proposal of last July 29. 
The idea of such a conference 
was supported by the Jordanian 
leadership. 

Stronger friendship and better 
mutual understanding between 


the Soviet and Jordanian peoples 
are greatly promoted by sound 
and ever- deepening mutual con- 
tacts in the field of culture, art 
science and sports. Special men- 
tion must be made or bilateral tr- 
ade and economic relations. The 
best results have been achieved 
. establishment of a power 
grid in some regions of Jordan 
and the construction of voca- 
tional training centers with So- 
viet technical assistance. Exper- 
tenet* in co-operation would en- 
able the two sides to diversify its 
forms and even sign agreements 
on the construction of economic 

basis ClS in ’* ordan on a buy-back 

5SK 

IflShfo ? 1 de a 8reemenl thereby 
laying a sound basis under their 


trade contacts. In 1971. the 
USSR opened its trade mission in 
Jordan. The two sides have 
granted each other most- 
favoured-nation status. 

The Soviet Union exports a 
broad range of commodities to 
Jordan. In addition to traditional 
exports, it delivers lumber and 
timber, ferrous metal and rolling 
stock, glass and cables, ma- 
chines and equipment, elec- 
trotechnical instruments, and 
household appliances. 

It should be said, however, 
that the level of trade and eco- 
nomic relations between the two 
countries is lagging far below l» c 
potentials of the partners. 

MidEast report 
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architecture 



Ad exterior which signals introversion, front. 


and back 


A hillside house of quiet refinement 


Jafar Tukan’s villa for the Sami and Paula Abu Rahmeh is Jose- 
phine Zananiri’ s choice this week as she continues her series on 
modern Jordanian domestic architecture 


JAFAR TUKAN’ S buildings invariably 
glitter on the rather dull Amman ar- si 
chitectural map. Consistently his re- el 
sidences and public buildings are ele- 
gantly designed, expertly built and P* 
finely detailed and finished. The Abu P 
Rahmeh villa one of the latest in the _ 
series is no exception and includes A 
some interesting divergencies too. th 

Since moving to Jordan from Beirut in 
1976, Mr. Tukan has always demon- ° 
strated that excellent design and en- 
gloeerlng can be produced locally. The « 
Riyadh Centre, the reflective glass build- & 
iog off the Third Circle and the nearby Pe- 
(ra Bank Block — fair- faced concrete with tl 
red trimmed windows, both propelled Jor- tl 
dan finally into an age of aesthetic pleas- 
ing and technically efficient high rise. p 

The Rizk Villa built in 1 980 introduced o 
; an elegance and stylishness, previously " 
'■ unknown in modern Jordanian stone re- a 
sidences. Later houses including the Sal- 
1 fiti and Mubarak villas continued this tra- 
dition. 

, Other projects, including apartment 
.buildings, a downtown commercial cen- 
: tr «. and the local handling of the Yar- 
®ouk University, indicate that Mr. Tukan 
. is the present master of Jordanian ar- 
•chitecture. 

! A striking figure, with fly-away silver 
: Mr. Tukan looks cast for the part. 

Invariably elegantly dressed with con- 
, 'foiled yet graceful gestures, he explains 
bis architecture with precision and wit. 

According to Mr. Tukan, Jordanian 
• clients are frequently too conservative 
simply asking fpr the ' same stone cut as 
toe Rizk house'. He adds he was fortun- 
®to with Sami and Paula Abu Rahmeh, 

^bo were prepared to try something new. 

The Abu Rahmeh residence nestles 
“gainst the hillside, rather than standing 
proudly upon the site aB the Rizk and Sol- 
mi villas do. The topography affected the 
“sign according to Mr. Tukan, firstly as 
1 to e incline dictated a house clinging to the 
contours of the hillside and secondly indi- 
cated that the spectacular vaLley view 
mould be taken into account. 

introversion 

. The external appearance of the house 
^mediately signals- Introversion. The 
‘font door, in dark wood, is recessed far 
inwards, cantilevers jut over full-length 
*fod6ws, narrow almost arrow- sill wall 
are covered with black iron grat- 
an intriguing, sharp stair way 
| JJJ ‘.directly; to the. roof taking the eye 

'» JS? a - 8ler e exterior is eloverly broken 
4 J-JJ® texture of the naturally split 
cemf ? r the myalls and the white washed 
Pntfels spanning the house. The 
oerai Qse 0 f flower beds adds liveliness 
nocoiou f to the pale stone work. 
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Entry to the residence sheds aoy illu- 
sions about introversion, however. It is an 
elegant house, spacious and refined, a 
superb place for entertaining or for sim- 
ple, tranquil living. Initial features of im- 
pact are the interior garden, which basks 
in the light of the overhead glass pyramid 
— a small stream completes the picture. 

A full length mirror opposite maximizes 
the airy garden effect. Immediate colour 
tones are black and white; white of the 
diagonally laid Italian marble tiles, white 
of the walls, black from the lobby s false 
ceiling and black of the baffling in lhe 
glass pyramid. 

Utilizing the natural slope of the land 
the two salons are located lo the right oi 
the interior garden at slightly different 
levels, the lower one having access to the 
patios outdoors. The dining room ^h a 
magnificent dark wooden UWe is opposUe 
the lower salon. Parallel again l * the kit 
chen which includes a small breakfast 
area. 

The bedrooms situated at the highest 
level of the lot are at the opposite end ol 
the house enabling the children to sleep 
quite peacefully whilst parents entertain.. 
The children's wing, reached by e ther of 
the short stairways running beside the 
interior garden, includes a smali televi- 
sion room. A large circular hole in the di- 
viding wall of the children s living area 
gives a dramatic view of the interior gar- 
den below. 

The two children's bedrooms, situated 

sr JEStt ii 

garden outside. 

Decoration themes are white cane 
forthe girls and darker wood for the boys. 

The master bedroom, opposite the 

1 The overall furnishing of the house are 
1 sumptuous and indicate that the owners 
understood what their architect was de- 
r signing for them. 



The interior Is open and tranquil 

The Abu Rahmeh villa is brilliantly fin- 
ished, so successfully that sometimes you 
fail to notice how well. For example the 
shutter boxes, usually a ugly Amman ex- 
tra are hidden discretely in the aluminum 
underside of the cantilevers. The air con- 
ditioning ducts are cleverly disguised in 
the false ceiling of the lobby, and the 
heating outlets are so well integrated in 
the house that you cannot find them, lhe 


carpentry of the Abu Rahmeh villa is per- 
fect and produced locally. Indeed every 
aspect of the villa shows an attention to 
detail almost unheard of in Jordanian 
building. 

For Jafar Tukan. each residence or 

building should be “an improvement, on 
the last one' ' . However the beauty and el- 
egance of the Abu Rahmeh viUa will be 
hard to better. 


Seminar on Cairo 

■ I will 


For Jafar Tukan good architecture 

means attention to detail. " You . c ®“,!j!’J 6 
the greatest ideas, build the greatest mon- 
uments, but if they are not joined toge- 
ther nicely, they loose a lot °,\ 1 the, f. cris ^' 
ness" he comments. Detailing then is 
the nuts and bolts process of indicating on 
architectural plans the specifics of lit 
crally everything related to construct g 
and finishing a building. 

starts on the _extei rntU wc \ Qn(j conlill . 

treatment, corner joints ^ minutesl 

concepts 'sucl/as placemen, of light .wit- 

ches. 


ARCHITECTS, historians, urban plan- 
ners and sociologists from around the 
world are gathered In Cairo this week 
for a five-day seminar 00 
ding Metropolis: Coping with the Ur- 
ban Growth of Cairo. 1 

Cairo Is the largest city In Africa and 
the Middle East and has a unique and 
beautiful Islamic cultural heritage but 
its population of over twelve million 
makes It a prime case study for the i viri- 
ons fsetors related to rapid urban ex- 
pansion. 

Participants In the seminar will P*>. 
particular attention to the problems of 
Cairo but will also be study*®* **** j!* 
tuatlon In other major Third World ci- 
ties. 

Papers on Calm will include Iba 
Meaning of History In Cairo, bj 
Professor Oleg Grahar, Conserve ion In 
Hlamlc Cairo by Professor Ronald Uw- 
eocki and The RehaMlilatlonand Up- 
grading of Historic Cairo by Dm ^mal 
Abdel-Fatlab aud Halim Abdelhallra. 


The question of housing will be tack- 
led In two papers. The Changing Pat- 
tern of Housing In Cairo by Dr. 
Abou-Zeid Rageh and Social Aapects of 
Urban Planning by Dr. Madiha tl- 
Sflfty. 

The suburb of Heliopolis has also 
been deemed worthy of two papers, lu 
Heliopolis: Colonial Enterprise nod 

Town-Planning Success ani * a * l8aal 
presentation on the suburb by Dr. ■ 
Sameli El-Alayly. 

Other cities to be discussed during 
the five days are Casablanca, Bombay, 
Islamabad, Dodoma and Brasilia. 

The Cairo seminar is being sponsored 
by the Aga Khan Award for Archttec- 
lure, The Award was established In 
1976 “to cDCoorage an awareness w 
the strength and diversity of Is * a «"*® 
culture which, when combined with tin 
enlightened use of modern technology, 
will result in buildings more appropri- 
ate for the Islamic world." 
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Italian Film Week 

Everything but a spaghetti western 


By Reem Yasin 


Special lo 

THE ITALIAN Embassy sponsored 
film week begins at the Royal Cultural 
Centre on Monday 1 7 December after 
a delay caused by the recent PNC 
meeting. Five films are to be 
presented, covering the range from 
serious drama to light comedy. The 
choice of films has been carefully sel- 
ected by the Italian Embassy to in- 
clude works of outstanding directors 
such as Fellini and Antonioni as well 
as the very popular filmmakers Sordi, 
Brusati, Salce, and Bolognini. Most of 
the films to be shown are products 
of the 1970’s. 

However, the history of Italian cinema 
stretches way before that. With a long 
and rich history that has its roots in the 
past century, the Italian film has flou- 
rished through different eras of Italian 
history. Even before the First World War 
film production was at a peak, presenting 
popular light comedies ( what is referred 
to in Italian as "commedia brillantc") 
and lavish historical costume films. 

But world attention was especially 
drawn to Italian cinema after the Second 
World War to the production of Italian 
Neo- Realist films. 

About this new trend of post-war real- 
istic films the master director Federico 
Fellini himself said, “We could look 
freely around us now, and the reality ap- 
peared so extraordinary that we couldn’t 
resist watching K and photographing [t 
with astonished and virgin eyes. 

Fellini’s “Juliette of the Spirits’* 

Fellini's own dims, however, are not 
what would normally be regarded as 
strictly “realistic". Many of them are 
more surrealistic impressions, very per- 
sonal In nature and extravagantly 1 * fan- 
tastic" .in farm. “Fellini Roma" for in- 
stance, is a loosely linked impressionist 
sequence of how he sees Rome. Another 
of his dims that is also about Roman so- 
ciety Is the very famous “La Dolce Vita" 

( starring Marcello Mastroianf and Anouk 
Aime’e). , • 

The same strain of fantasy rims through 
his film “Juliette of the Spirits" (pro- 
duced in 1963). the one scheduled to be 
shown during the film week. A fantasy vi- 
sion of the society of the 1 960*s, Fellini 
designed the film especially for his wife 
Giullelta Masioa, 

The' film is a psychological Intros pec- 
.' Uon of the mental traumas of marriage 
and;, human relationships. Giulietta and 
' "Giorgio’s marriage Is no longer a happy 
One. Giulietta Who Is painfully aware of a 
. new iovc ih her husband's life tries in 
vain to win him back. It is only in her 
final acceptance of her husband's deser- 
tion that Giulietta manages to overcome 
, .. her nightmares and the distressing memo- 
iries and the ghosts of the past have ob- 
/ sessed her, ; . .. 

Antonionrs ,4 ]Red Desert” 

i : Another, great film master whose work 

*•■ r« scheduled to. be shown during the ita- . 
),Uan film weeJt i$ MfaheUbgelo Antonioni: 


i The Star 

A director characterised by his highly 
styilstic and visual artistry. Michelangelo 
Antonioni is always greatly applauded by 
highbrow film magazines all over the 
world. 

As with Fellini, his film are highly er- 
otic and an existentiolist streak runs 
through most of his work. One of his best 
known films is “Blow Up" (made in 
1967, starring Vanessa Redgrave and Da- 
vid Hammings) . It is considered a land- 
mark in modern film technique. 

The film that has been selected for the 
festival is “Red Desert" (produced in 
1964) starring Richard Harris and Mon- 
ica Vitti. It is Antonioni’s first colour 
film, until then he had deliberately used 
monochrome because he had fait It to be 
“(he best fit for (his) turn of mind and 
(his) manner of narrating the events of 
life", he said. 

Rod Desert' 1 is about the neurotic and 
depressed Giuliana who has to live in an 
environment of factories, noise and 
mechanized labour which make her case 
deteriorate. The film is a dissection of the 
values of modern life, it reflects the alie- 
nation of man in the industrial society he 
has created. Mainly It is about human 
emotions. 

Talking of his film, Antonioni himself 
said that “Red Desert" is "a film that 
perhaps must be more felt than under-, 
stood. Nothing difficult and mysterious. 
Nothing more difficult and mysterious, at 
any rate, than the life we’re ail living". 

A Lighter Strain 

Not all directors, however, regard “the 
life we're all living" as the intensely ago- 
nising and depressing experience lhat An- 
tonioni and Fellini express. Fortunately 
for the audience, many of them take a 
much sunnier view of life. 

Alberto Sordi, Mauro Bolognini and Lu- 
ciano Salce are directors who apparently 
believe that there is nothing like laughter 
to sooth and refresh us and to make "the 
life we're all living" more bearable. 

In 1978 these three directors together 
made the Comedy fitin "Dove Vai In Va- 
canza?" (Where Do You Take Your Holi- 
days?).. Each director made one of the 
. films three episodes. 

Alberto Sordi stars in his own fllhi. 
Other co- slats are Ugo Tognazzi, Paolo 
Villaggio and Stehania Sandrelli. The film 
is a typical Italian comedy making fun of 
certain national customs and ways of be- 
haviour. 

Another film that satirizes Italian 
. character in a lighthearted manner isSal- 
ce’s “ Apatra all ' Aranda' ’ (Orange 
I>4Ck), also starring Ugo Tognazzi with 
Monica Vitti, Barbara Bouchet and John 
Richardson. 

Biit the film .that shows the beauty of 
Italy as a Country, is Franco Brusati' i 
■ drama ‘ * Di ment icare Venezia* * ( Forget- 
ting Venice), . Magnificently set arid 
stunningly photographed In one of the 
world a moat beautiful and romantic ci- i 
ties, “ForgetUng Venice" is Scheduled to ■ 
be the .opening film of the Italiaq; Film 
.Week,- i „ 
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A COLLECTION of rare and fascinat- 
'.lng old photographs, depicting every- 
' Jy Hfe m Palestine and ,the .Pales- 
tinian struggle against imperialism is,, 
; ^ of part of the Jordanian- Palestini- 
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Ceramics lead the way to tradition 


By Vanessa Batrouui 

Special to The Star 

rr*r. .“7 " * ‘ 

MUHAMMh.LT suiviAXH anu J kU||«M 
ban El Jamel's exhibition at the Royal 
Cultural Centre this week shows an 
artistic versatility not often seen in 
Amman — on display are examples of 
Muhammed's expertise in oil, wat- 
ercolour and wood and a selection of 
ceramics which he has worked on in 
conjunction with Asmahan. 

The bulk of the exhibition is a col- x 
lection of ceramic pots and ' ‘ pot' ’ in 
the traditional sense serves as an in- 
spiration in Muhammed paintings and 
wood engravings. The pot shape with 
its small circular open end, flattened 
out and viewed from the top occurs 
repeatedly as a visual motif. Its signi- 
ficance for the artist we must leave to 
conjecture but to a viewer it signifies, 
tradition and a simple way of life; and 
as a psychological metaphor a crea- 
tive feminine principle, a vessel wait- 
ing to be filled. 

Most of the oil paintings have an 
air of being inner landscapes as well 
as outer ones. Scenes of empty 
bouses and empty streets suggest a 
dereliction of the soul; sand coloured, 
stony, silent and motionless they 
strike a note of hopelessness, listless - 
ness and sadness. • 

Where the pots take the shape of 
[ inhabitants the artist is saying that we 
; too are made of clay material that can 
. be used, broken and thrown away, 
implying a stony fatality. The walls of 
; the houses that are brushed with sha- 
'i dows of passing people, ominous fig- 
i ures of soldiers and bayonets and the 
skies reflecting the pots and slant of 
. the rooves (suggesting the perman- 
; ence of tradition) together* add to the 

• dreamlike quality of the paintings. 

i But the sharpness of the dream is 
: softened by the mute colours he uses 
! of pink, blue, and desert yellows. 

i The general tone of the oil paint- 
| ings changes with ‘ ‘ Mechanism of 
; Man," “Immigration to space" and 
1 “Way to salvation". The rotund pots 
] are replaced by mechanical pieces and 
i joints; and man becomes a jerky ap- 
paratus that floats detached in a cloud 
I of colour, here again the severity of 
j the idea is toned down by colour, both 
j "Mechanism of Man" and “Immi- 
; gration to Space" being executed in 
j soft purples and. blues. 

I • In -the ‘ ‘ Way to Salvation’ ’ the 
! blank wall, is split to reveal more ag- 
gressive activity departing from the 
hopeless situation of the earlier paint- 
ings; This. painting and ‘.‘Decoration 
! and Figures" which- i& an exercise in 
| proportional : harmo.ny ; of colour and 

Keeping oar past 

' contjnued ffom p. 2d • 
r and the role played by the Hashemite 
i family .in.thp national struggle. 

■| . There will also be an' eithibltion ot 
: Palestinian aiid Jordanian folklore 
together with;a book exhibition. , ; 

vjl'Two /music groups A1 
Banners)' and Baiaana. ( our Country) ; 
1 ' will , gjye, concerts of traditional qna 

• :iatlo^ist rnus te 'du'rihjg the ,^ek. .. , 

T.ftims ’ ;i .pn settie- 

^ fttehts injoccupied .^ale sti ne , on Jer- 
’• . "Shmi ^Cufr' KaSera a nd^ the; Grahd 

1 ; alon^ wP le«?tilres pnjsi 

#1^ : kiwi • 

■ I f eqtpf rg&L 

■ ; peat 1 

feRiofitheprOVlous ‘year ,dur thg 

;/ . r ;; vv 

is ; ih^' National - Book 
- IlMifeWhiph take s . Place - at the t>eg!rt- 
: /oth©/ 


form are a preparation for the wood 
engravings, sprawling on the canvas 
more like a decorative frieze than a 

picture wnn pei&pciuvc. 

The wood panels are more success- 
ful than the wood sculptures which 
make little use of the space around 
them. The weight is centralised mak- 
• ing them clumpy, heavy and ugly and 
although carved fall short of the intri- 
cate beauty of totems and even shor- 
ter of a sculptural piece of tension 
points looking for release. The wood 
panels are fiat and plain, relieved by 
deeply cut incisions, creating areas 
where the artist can work his pattern 
of ribbons and biobules that take their 
shape from people and pots. 

This split in the skin of a material 
is repeated in the ceramics where the 
incisions are filled up with more ab- 
stract patterns. The ceramics are by 
far the most attractive and unusual 
work In the exhibition. They are not 
shaped on the wheel but hand made 
and Muhammed and Asmahan have 
wrought classical shapes with deliber- 
ate distortions. 

The fullness of the pot is exagger- 
ated while the neck opening .is dimi- 
nished. Superfluous tubes and clay 
“growths" accentuate a pots vascu- 
lar aspect but the artists show res- 
traint in these embellishments so as 
not to disturb the pot’s natural sim- 
plicity and beauty. The surface of the 
pot is given as much attention as the 
shape, the skin is not only broken in- 
wardly by craters which themselves 
engender small, new shapes but out- 
wardly in the organic tubes and blo- 
bules, and a variety of finishes are 
experimented with from matt, glossy 
glazes to no glazes at all. 
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The ceramics arc an Inspiration for other work. 



Women Between Walls’ 


Dweik makes a successful move 
to the world of graphics 


By Erslllt Moreno 

Special lo The Star 

THIS WEEK at the British Council 
noted Jordanian artist Yaser Dweik is 
exhibiting work which is very differ- 
ent from his usual oil paintings. After 
much trial and error he has come up 
with a style new to him; graphic 
printing. "This exhibition is aimed at 
showing my new technique," he says 
and his experiment has proved to.*be a 
brilliant success. 

Dweik has used different techniques to 
achieve some- splendid designs. Some or 
the prints come from etched zinc, steel 
and plaster of Paris plates or plates that 
were made from threadi cardboard and fa- 
brics. He thep either Uses the methods of . 
printing colour over colour, stenciling, 
rolling extra colour onto the print, or 
touching up wifh black Ibk or waterco- 
lours. 

: His workearns -pntfse for if* 
and -choice of colours as well as Us tex- 
ture. Dweik says that for him the colours 
must be rich and deep, and this need is 
very evident in all of nis prints. 

.“Dealing with texture is ^so y^y lm- 
portanlTo me; yrtio ever iooks.et my pri- 
;nts must come very nw 

the. feeling, he says,, In fact, ir t wasni 
• for the glass that protects the prints, tho 
viewer would be tempted (o toueh thcro lo 
discover if what he. sees ls feelaWe. - 

'" Circles’ are - prominent in ^almost every 

. that the circle is tpe origin of shape and , 
furthermore, the huroan ey itself l? cir- 
; Slur, and so is its tunhet off. vision. . ... 

» : 'j All of bis compositions a ,? 

: V 

>r rill print " From Memory F.' carries the 


viewer into blissful dreaming as its theme 
is that of something from a dream. The 
powerful presence of indigo is magni- 
ficently rich and makes the print 
especially eye catching. 

“Sparrows" is a zinc etched print 
whose colours are much more toned down 
to solemn browns, yet they are equally 
captivating. The delicate nature of the 
little birds renders the print very peace- 
ful. 

“Sunset" is a fine example of Dweik' s 
creative combination of mediums. Using 
watercolours on top of an etched print, he 
enables the viewer to watch the setting 
sun at first from afar, then clqser and 
finally so close that he feels he’s sitting in 
the meadow watching it descend into the 
horizon. 

■'Peasant" is one of two prints etched 
from plaster. Dweik has captured the very 
soul of the Palestinian peasant clad in her 
colourful “Thobe Fatahi." His deft hands 
have mastered the intricate detail of the 
traditional dress that is otherwise difficult 
to achieve with a plaster plate. (He later 
used actual piecds of the embroiders Fa- 
bric for texture' In other; prints. ) 

Dweik has also employed his techniques 
to create politically themed designs. 
Themes that are a constant nmiapar of 
the Palestinian tragedy iriflicted by the, Is? 
raeii : forces and their allies. . .. 

1 “ Target' ’ W oiid siioh or eation- The 
zinc etched priht depicts the human as the 
target in Lebanon where up Palestinian 
can speak the truth' and. the, petrol Arab 
tump his back.! 

! bwiil| was born in Hebron and grew up 
in Jerusalem. HiS first expoS.Ure to art 
. was through Italian artists who. y?ere 
wilding the Dome of the Rock. ; At ihe age 
S 1 5, he bad the opportbnlty to Wxjtr with 
them and. iearnea Wjjrt qf 
t oration. His new knowledge inspired aim 



•V jhe Sparrows* 

to paint and draw, producing work whl«?h 
he sold to tourists. -“j. 

- He later studied art at a teacher training 
school and then went on id receive hls to- 
groe In art from the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Baghdad In 1968. Front there he wdnt 
to EDdand to study at ; the Brighton Po- 
lytechnic. ‘‘That's when my earner 
started," he says'. : j.- • j /. ; ; : : 

; i Dweik bos had numeroua sup^ssfulbx- 
hibitiqh8 (group 'pad. solo) in JordanjTOci 


abroad.- He is no^/the supervisor 0 / F|ne 
■Arts In the Ministry of Education Iq Am- . 
man. His; exhibition continues until Mon^ 
:day. : l'7 December.- ; ; ‘ " , i. : 
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On arrival in Manila 

• Aval* Avenue, Mu kali, the who hove just returned from a 

Mulacunnng Palucc and Fort San- trip to Munilu. 

tiago — all familiar names to a Their trip was at the invitation 
group of Jordanian travel agents of Guir Air and wa5 t0 give thcm 


Concerts 

f lie French Cultural Centre presents a concert by Shoushlg 
Hul bul I an (Soprano) and Armine and Bruno Strasser ( Piano). 

iMirsday 13 December at H.OO pm. Entry free. 

Koyul Cultural Centre presents * Au Evening of Songs and 
• iNic by Al-Rayut Croup. 1 

dries day 19 December at 6.00 pm. 


■h- Italian Embassy, in co-operation with the Royal Cultural 
• mire, presents Italian Film Week. See p 2 1 for details. 

i he American Centre presents ‘The Great Muppet Caper (97 

mins). 

! tiursday 13 and Sunday 16 December at 5.00 pm. 

•Say Amen, Somebody’ <100 rainsl a musical documentary 
< n two of America's greatest gospel singers. Mother Willie 
A lac Ford Smith and Professor Thomas A. Dorsey. ' 

Monday, 17 December at 7.00 pm. 

‘Ordinary People’ (125 mins) starring Donald Sutherland. 
Mary Tyler Moore and Judd HJrsch. 

Wednesday 1 9 December at 7 . 00 pm. 

The Goethe Institute presents 1 Bremer Freibelt’ , a 1973 film 
directed by R. W. Fassbinder and starring Marglt Carstensen, 
Wolfgang Klellng and Ulll Lonuncl. 

Wednesday 1 9 December at 8.00 pm. 

The French Cultural Centre presents ‘Ben et Benedict*, a 
1977 film directed by Paula Delsol and starring Francolse Le- 
brun and Andre Dussolier. 

Saturday 15 December at 7.45 pm. 


Exhibitions 


The Alia Gallery presents an exhibition of work by Faronk 
Lambaz 

Wednesday 12 until Thursday 27 December 

Tho Alia Gallery is situated in the Alia Building at Jafael Am- 
man, First Circle. 

The frltlsh Connell presents on exhibition of graphic art by 
Yaser Dwelt. 

Continues until Monday 17 December. 

The British Council also has an exhibition of art books 1 Wes- 
tern Art, Renaissance to the Present 1 . 

Continues until Monday 1 7 December. 

Ko£5« l, by ' Ndi,*' C " U '" proscms 0n exhibition or oils and 
Continues until Saturday 22 December. 

The Royal Cultural Centre presents an exhibition of paintings 
.by Asmahan El- Jamal and Mohamad Samara. 8 

Continues until Monday 1 7 December. 

cument > / a * CalitU * 1 C ^ eiltr * P resents an exhibition on do- 

Tuesday 1 8 until Monday 24 December. 


a chance to get to know Manila 
and :‘.S «z!il s and t0 familiarise 
thomsfliwQ the services of- 

fered by the airline. 

When the Gulf Air jumbo 
landed at Manila airport carrying 
405 passengers, (he delegation 
was received by an official from 
the Philippine directorate of 
tourism and were offered tradi- 
tional garlands of flower to wear 
around their necks. Upon the 
delegation's arrival at the Holi- 
day Inn. the director of sales and 
public relations for Gulf Air was 
there to receive thorn. As part of 
its welcome to the visitors, the 
Holiday Inn Invited them to a 
dinner party. 

The delegation, which Included 
George Jlryls, Issa Haddad, Sa- 
lah Salab, Hasan Ibrahim, Is- 
mail al-Natur, Mahmoud al- 
Kloub, Anton Lousi and Ahmad 
Abdul-Razzak, was accompanied 
by Mr. Ihsan al-Saghlr from 
Gulf Air, who gave them a de- 
tailed briefing on the company's 
air fleet and services offered- to 
passengers on their aircraft. 

Then there was time to sec 
Avata Avenue, the ‘Wall Street' 
of the Philippines, Makakl. the 
country's financial and commer- 
cial centre, the Malacanang Pa- 
lace, official residence of Philip- 
pine's President Ferdinand Mar- 
cos, and the old Spanish fortress 
of Santiago. 

Also on their itinerary was the 
unique Spanish walled city of In- 
tramuros with its walls con- 
structed or lava stones from 
Mexico and the lively entertain- 
ment and shopping district of 
Quiape. 


And no doubt the group en- 
joyed themselves trying out the 
Philippines' unique form of 
transport, the Jeepneys. The 
jeepneys began as surplus army 
jeeps after the Second World 
War but time and a great talent 


for decoration have turned them 
into a cheap form of transport 
and a national institution. 


• What to do when your three 
year old won’t eat his scrambled 
eggs. When Margaret Henry 
gave her solution at a luncheon 
party last Monday she had her 
fellow guests enthralled, and not 
a little amused. 


The luncheon party was at the 
home of Josephine Zananlri and 
was in honour of Margaret and 
of Renl Fellettl who are bot h due 
to leave Jordan early in the new 
year. 


Margaret, with her husband. 
Philip, who is Australian Consul 
in Amman, and two children will 
be returning to Australia, while 
Reni, husband Steve and chil- 
dren, are off to a new posting at 
the Australian Embassy in Cairo. 

The other guests at lunch, 
Francolse Stinson, Durdana 
Soomro, Wendy Tully, Betty 


Hicks and Merope Coulson, also 
had some delightful tales to te 5 

Siif&r 5 of living wi,h 


Anil if you are wondering - 
Margaret converted the eggs into 
a hat. 


© It was lime for the servers to 
be served at the Regency Palace 
Hotel this week when the man- 
agement held a concert and buf- 
fet parly for their staff and the 
managers did the serving. 

The party is an annual event 
and is the managements way of 
expressing its appreciation of 
their employees efforts throu- 
ghout the year. 


Director-General of (he 
Regency, Sami Sawalha had a 
special work of thanks for the 
staff this year on account of 
their extra service during the 
week of the Palestine National 
Council meeting. 
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The servers are served 
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QUARTZ WATCH. ... A GIFT 
for you 

from AL WAHA OPTIKOS. . . 

On the occasion of the grand opening in the 
coining feasts. The offer is open from today 
and until the end of 1984... a pendant 
quartz watch... to be presented free to you 
upon your buying and type of medical or sun 
glasses, wrist watch or a wall clock from 

A1 Waha Optikos 
A1 Waha Optikos 

Amman, A1 Waha Stores, Wadi Seer Road 
Tel: 814129, 815625 

We are open dally from 9:00 a.m. until 9 p.m. 


When in Aquha don't miss the 

feamiramiu Restaurant V 

Fresh Fish From The Gulf 
European Cuisine 
Oriental Delicacies 

Amman Street. Aqaba lei: 5505 


iTumsH Ksmrni 

L Com and taste our 

F * Shlsh Kabab w 

\ * Adana Kabab OiM' % 

L * bunar Kabab 
I * Preah Fish 
I Tontthtrwilk a wide variety of 
l TurttlthmtteQnddthtrdtllciovs IW«' i 

! 6th Circle, Jabal Amman 
| Opp. San Rock Hotel 

I _ For Reservations Call 816880 
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Carpets and kitchens in the 
life of the Art Festival Trio 


* It’s no wonder that the au- 

! fence's ears were ringing with 
imiliar sounds at the Royal Cul- 
urd Centre last Tuesday even- 
¥ 

i Or the Art Festival Trio who 
J*t* performing there two mem- 
bn once made up the Duo Paga- 
m who played in Amman last 
}itfat the Jordan lntercontinen- 
i*l Hotel. 

I Violist Emilio Poggloal is the 
rev addition to the original Lwo- 
Mme of violinist Fernando An- 
Ndll and guitarist Francesco 
pnihl. 

S ! Everyone in Tuesday's au- 
was delighted with the 
; ™ion of chamber music from 
-Allman, Molino, Lolini, Bee- 
aovjQ, and including an encore 
ptte selected from Paganini. 

ambassador Fabrlzlo 
5? M*agkl Was equally pleased 
“*ir performance saying, 
,vne had the impression of an 
jchwira rather than a trio.” 
"tout on to say that he hopes 
of music will be 
soon in Jordan with Ra- 
il «5 a f ticI P ation - He said) that 
'Majesty Queen Noor is inter- 

biv i D ttlB * dea °f a conserva- 
Ambassador Rossi Longhi 
that “without music, art 
* Mt alive." 

feckstage, the three artists 
j™twd that- they had chosen 
Knorin Lolini 's newly com- 
and rather unconventional 
.|Wjrte carpets” in order to 
hev r . aud *ence thinking, 
that introducing con- 
chamber music gives 
»ai '* ea * t from the nor- 
bt «, e £f tolre at the same time 
kt ma ^ ea the audience aware 
mwic does exist. (By 
'cain-il*. P ieCe was titled 
<mr specifically for their 
w °i the Middle East.) 

vaSj!?? , lrio !■ at a disad- 

ttwRoSSi 11 co “ es to c finding 

•tairurJSS^SL' wtttoa for their 



Artistic and the hi B h 

fncmb^r* S rfJ lda £ d of the trio’s 
jages. ^ ^ ve been great advan- 

\ s well known and In 
•vetles * S attJPWlanf ■ concert so- 
^“rope, Asia and 


Africa. The ordinary layman is 
equally interested in their music. 

Once on a 33 hour plane trip, 
returning from Seoul to Rome, a 
stewardess asked them if they 
were musicians. Upon hearing 
their affirmative reply she in- 
sisted that they go to the kit- 
chenette and play a few tunes. 

The plane's stretch from Man- 
ila to Bangkok must have been a 
difficult one for the pilots to 
handle as they had to steer an 
extremely lopsided craft. “Eve- 
ry single -passengers was gathe- 
red around the kitchenette lis- 
tening to us,” they said. 

• The reception rooms of the Ty- 
che hotel were the scene 
■of- much hustle ana 
bustle last Saturday 

when the Rosary Sisters held 
a reception on the occasion ot 
the centenary of the foundation 
of their order. Some of the nuns 
stood at the entrance to welcome 
guests at the reception while oth- 
ers moved back and forth chat- 
ting to those already in atten- 
dance. 

Prior to the reception a solemn 
High Mass in honour of the occa- 
sion was celebrated by Bishop 
Salim Sayegh, Latin Vicar Gen- 
eral, at the church of the Rosary 
college in Shmeisani. 

Her Royal Highness Princess 
Taghrld was His Majesty King 
Hussein’s delegate at these cele- 
brations and also attending the 
reception was His Royal High- 
ness Prince Ra’d .minister of 
Industry and Trade Dr Jawad A1 
Ananl, members x>f the diploma- 
tic corps and a number of cler- 
gymen. 

The Rosary Sisters order was 
established in Jerusalem in 1 984 
by Father Yousef lannous and 
Mother Mary Alphouslne. The 
Rosary Sisters ma>n work 
through their branches in Pales 
tine. Jordan, Lebanon, Kuwait 
Abu Dhabi. Sharqa and Rom®, 
has always been the education of 
girls. 

in inrdan and Palestine they 

In Jormm stu£ j e nts dis- 


students number 5000 and in the 
Gulf Stales 8000. The Sisters 
also give medical services in two 
hospitals of Jordan and Lebanon 
and maintain other sociul ser- 
vices such as orphanages. 

There are now 384 Rosary 
nuns in 50 convents and they 
will be celebrating the centenary 
of their foundation in a variety 
of ways until the end of this 
year. 


'Aqy theories on this, Cummings?" 


• After a few short speeches the 
American Ambassador's wife 
Mrs. Margaret Boeker opened 
Amman's most traditional bazaar 
last Friday morning. No quart 
bottles of Dior perfume or Chris- 
tofle crystal sold here only ge- 
nuine hand crafted bazaar items 
made by the American women of 
Amman. On sale were armfulls 
of cuddly toys, smiling dolls, 
hand made Christmas Tree deco- 
rations. cushions, wrealhs, deli- 
cious cakes and sweets, and the 
star seller — hand woven pray- 
ing angels, little woven old- 
fashioned houses and colourful 
baby mobiles. 

As honorary president of the 
organization. Mrs. boeker. 
pointed out that proceeds from 
the bazaar, as well as other fund 
raising activities. help m 
projects as diversified as scho- 
larships for needy and 

sanitation programmes in the re- 
fugee camps. 

Much of the American com- 
munity turned up to either help 
or buy. Helen Wilcox was busy 
selling cookbooks; Phylls Mont- 
gomery, leg recently out of pl- 
aster courageously faced tne 
customer rush at the Christmas 
Tree decoration stall. whd ® 1 
Nancy Habib turned into sales- 
Srl for the day as she encou- 
raged passing folk to have their 
photographs prihted onto calen 
dars or tee-shirts. 

The foreign community as well 
as the locals turned out in force 
too. Sighted amongst the throng 
were Belly and Martin Hicks 
with son Christopher, Renee 
Daniel and grandchildren Wido 
and Ranla as well as Laorle 
Kasenn who had a difficult time 
keeping track of son Issa. 


Far! 
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"Foster! You better get over here if you want to see 
Meeher’s hangnail magnified 500 times." 


living 


Around the world— and 
back to hot potatoes 


By Valerie Grove 

AN AUTHOR with the draw- 
bridge drawn up often seems 
to represent domestic bliss. 
There are just the two of 
them — the author and his 
wife — so each day ends in a 
quiet evening together. ‘ 4 My 
cooking time is very cosy, 
with Yiwara (Alsatian dog) by 
the Aga, Ralph down in the 
study... Here is comfort and 
brightness and peace." 

In summer the summerhouse 
replaces the fireside for the 
evening glass of wine. Then, 
"just a few dark hours to sleep 
away before another lovely dny 
begins. " Why is it that the fam- 
ous author's life always appears 
so unlike Hint of the re9l of us? 

Thus an insight into the life of 
a bestselling author's wife as 
revealed by Dorothy Hammond 
lanes' s now book Home is My 
Garden. 

Cornucopia 

Her daily life is organized 
around her husband Ralph 
(Hammond Innes, the name on 
all those novels, is their sur- 
name) but while he writes, she 
runs their ancient house and cor- 
nucopia of a garden in Suffolk. 

"But he works harder than 
anyone I know, he's desperately 
dedicated to the next book or to 
one of his other interests, sail- 
ing, forestry. He is what they 
now call a workaholic. But at the 
end of every day there comes a 
moment when he stops. Then we 
can sit down and make our 
plans." 

The plans are for their next 
travels. Hammond lanes invari- 
ably works to a pattern. He 
spends three months on his exo- 
tic research before starting to 
write. Dorothy always goes too. 

."Our journeys are very Inten-- 
. slve, it s nonstop. When we 
were in New Zealand for in- 
stance, . there were receptions 
and formal dinners every night, 
a punishing regime." 

It is all a matter of having con- 
tacts who will show Hammond 
Innes whatever he wishes 4o see. 

When he first started he had to 
fight to get doors opened; hut 
now we have introductions 
■ everywhere, official backing is 
■offered, and people who are 
- interested In his work want to 
show us things, all over the 
world. They know that the 
strange places he writes about 
: are real. . 

' hie carries a miniature ttavell- 
ing tape recorder on his wrist for 
taking notes, ' and sends the 
.. spools back. to his secretary. 

While we were in the Yukon 
... last year , we were In a remote 
. motel when' Urn man who ran It 
! . asked if we would- like to visit an 
old Indian . gold mine in the 
mountains. 

He assumed I would stay be- 
hind but l said l‘d loveto.feol Of 1 
- course ih«e was : no/road, not 
.even a track, but I heard Ralph ' 
. tell the driven Dorothy Is never 
, frightened*' i- 1, sbwamod to see 
a wblf but-.I never rdid — odlVa V 
.• 'wolrsfodtpriht. Nbt.as big as an 
.. Alsntjan’s out rounder,. ■ 

' - Wh*#veK they arii. ip \bd.r- 
wbirid,, teVensailtqg, Dorptby : J 
- changes [ for jdlnner a She adore iT 
travciUng- under 1 sail hut they'. 
.. ha^e given dp their oceanrac| ng 
Nfaty ppaie!* ; ridW/ to devote : 

: 'rin^e io^their Welsbhjjl. feirfcrl, 

• 'We Worked 1 but- thafcwa'd ■ . 
•- spent thi^.y£:a 'Rtf *; 



Dorothy Hammond Innes: punishing travels. 


our lives under sail," she says. 
They would explore coastlines 
thoroughly, in sections. Oslo to 
Istanbul was on trip. The History 
of the Conquistadors took them 
to Mexico and Peru. 4 ' Many peo- • 
pie think that book his finest and 
most enduring work," said 
Dorothy reverently. 

Memory 

Ralph likes Dorothy to read 
every paragraph be writes, as he 
goes along. "By the end, I can 
tell if even a word has been 
changed," she says. "He always 
likes to work by discussion." 

She is an actress herself ( still 
misses the footlights, rather) 
who trained at RADA and later 
wrote plays. 

. She has already wrltteri a book 
about their travels (What Lands 
Ar® These?) and fill? in a tiny 
Collins diary conscientiously 
every day, scorning a notebook: 
a. fleeting reference to a rare 
gazelle, ?he says,, can conjure up 
vistas in. her memory: 

«r2 h lf d W not . miss their house 
; one bit when not there,, "f shut ■ 
Ibe door and: ant in a dierent 
world. But it means a great deal 
f L S 10 know that honie, and 
the dog,, are there* when we re- 
turn.' 

She never . had a home ' ks a 
child pnd.tbis is why , she 'wiles, 
she-' -never takes fier hoine for 
granted. 'Her 1 father died wheh 
'she was six months old, and she 
and her mother led - a nomadic 
life,, her mother liking' a little 
jobs wherever she could, keeping 
Dorothy with her always, % and 
also a silver , framed, photograph 
of Dorothy’s. father; ‘"on a iovejy 
horse." 1 - • 


Now that she has a beautiful 
house in a beautiful village, 
Dorothy Hammond Innes says 
she regards it with wonder: 
Can tlus really be mine?" 

Famous 

The village, Kersey, is famous 
ror its prettiness add also for its 
weaYidB and Its walnuts. It is a 
good year, for walnuts. "But 
rooks -take, them: you see them 

on y th 8 e °rtart^^ nU "^ arod 
Throughout her. book it is the 

n^S clei u- 0 { Reg * rather than 
■;pL« whlch Predominates. Reg 
with his trug overflowing with. 
* e ® ks ' ^PP* 1,8 ’ broccoli, melons 
and cauliflower. Reg Is the gar- 
dener. 

',^ a, P h <Joes do his share, if ' 

donlnB^^t hauling rocks gar- . 
deiung, she saygj "He built 

roc ^ pfden while waiting for 
ft?. * a big ihm fa]? ; 

v ' as du « to call 
.aqd to take his mind off it he’d '■ 

of stone id a • 
disused sandpit and he manhand- • 
ied them Into a Mappin Terrace *' 

«*•'*• of ■ 

Her yearbook Is scattered with ' 

recinfift Snir»ri ruanh... — V. 


l^eiShewitesaJobu^d^S 

of toe •maligned brusgels sprout; 
over night mushrooms she hails 
aa, an act of God; some years 

ft*y .P** ®J^ pl y;;<wer helmed 
with cucumbers. Ahd their.ppta-, 
(66s really taste [ike potatoes. '• 

rvl^& . f ? W Writes 

DorothV. ■ ever tn«tA a xaUu 



Throw them 
out! 

IT’S TIME to throw them out! 1 threw them out last year and 
1984 was all the better for it. Why don't you throw yours 
out, too? Just get in there and do it. 

1 am not writing about the very nice custom that some 
people have of throwing out broken, worn, or irrepairable 
household Items when the end of their year — no matter 
which calendar — comes around. And I am not mentioning 
irritating relatives who may be lounging in your living room, 
but rather all those little bits and pieces of mental garbage 
that sit in the dark corners of your mind like mouldering 
potatoes that have gone mushy with rot. 

We all have a collection of these nasty items stored in the 
attic of our brains. They aren't doing us any good. They are 
judt sitting there, taking up space. They aren't the lists of 
telephone numbers of friends, old addresses, or other 
necessary information like how to order a bowl of soup In 
another language when you are in a strange country and ore 
hungry. 

They are the small resentments, miniscule slights, tiny 
envies that we have suffered over the years. They go some- 
thing like this... 

"Why did Uncle Charlie give those orange plaBtic roller 
skates to Cynthia when he should have known that I wanted 
them just as much, or more, than she did?" (The truth of 
the matter Is that this happened in your middle childhood. 
Uncle Charlie is now so old that he probably doesn't remem- 
ber anything about the incident. 

And Cynthia surely doesn't remember anything about any 
roller skates since she married the internationally famous 
racing driver and attends rallies round the world. The only 
one hurting from this is you. Besides, even if someone did 
give you a pair of rollfer skates what would you do- with them 
at YOUR age?) Or... 

"Why did Harry 'Brown always do better than me In col- 
lege and why did he get that posh job two days after he gra- 
duated?" (The truth of this matter was that even though he 
actually did do academically better on the points he ga- 
thered, that he wasn’t as sociable as you. Ho did get what 
seemed like a wonderful job but has since that time, stayed 
In the same relative position, with the same routine work 
piled on his desk day after day. But look at you. Wasn t it 
just last week that you got that business letter that started, 
"What a fascinating position you hold!" You are steadily 
advancing on the ladder of success. Don’t complain.) Or ... 

"Why do I have such big feet?" (It is true that you do 
have big feet but to look on the bright side of things, they 
haven’t grown any larger in the past two years. So there is a 
chance that they have reached maximum measurements. 
Besides that, those jokes that you told everyone to distract 
them from looking at your feet when you first noticed they 
had past the average size have developed your wonder iui 
sense of humour. These days you are known for your wit 
and charm. Your cheerful smile and amusing 5 neC Thv 
bring a ray of warmth and laughter to everyone's day. inoy. 
don’t even think to look down .at your feet.) 




BRITISH COUNCIL 

The British Council have pleasure In offering a 
- - TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 

for native Bngllah speakers, leading to the Royal Soc- 
iety, of Arte Preparatory Certificate In the Teaching or 
English as a Foreign Language. 

:' Tt^ coUr^:wi|| rUn from 20th April to 19th June 1985- 
Interviews aitf Registration will take place at the Bri- 
tlsh Council qn SundfiHeth December from 1 0.00a.m. > 
to 1.00 p'.m. ahd Monday 17th December from 3.30 to 
; 5.3G p.m;, : • 

For further information pleas# contact the British 
*atobowl*reet,Tel: 80147/8 
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| By Henry Arnold 

CAPRICORN — December 21 it to Jamary 19th 

Some ideas which you have could be of very great use 
to a colleague, and by accepting their suggestions, you at 
the same time could make a very good friend. Just os 
long as you allow your imagination full scope, particu- 
larly where a social event is concerned, you will be very 
pleased with the outcome this week. Do not listen to the 
idle chatter of a friend this week. Much better to check 
up on the facts yourself. 


AQUARIUS — January 20th to February 18th 

You could find that you would be very well advised 
during this coming week, to allow yourself to be guided 
by an older person, however much .you may not want to, 
for their experience could be invaluable for the future. 
Where your financial position is concerned, the indica- 
tions are that you can expect a small increase towards 
week's end. 


PISCES — February 19th to March 20th 

The highlight of your coming week appears to be an 
extremely agreeable surprise of a financial nature, which 
should come your way some time this week, and quite 
unexpectedly so. You may also find yourself being called 
upon to do a little strenuous entertaining some time dur- 
ing this coming week. You should not be unduly worried 
about this, for you will be able to take this in your stride. 


ARIES — March 214 to April 20th 

Some temporary changes taking fclacc around you at 
work could worry you just a little. However, this is quite 
unnecessary, for it should-turn out to be much more help 
to you than you now think. You could find yourself in a 
position to re-start a friendship which has been going 
- 1 through a rather difficult period. Try not to be too Impul- 
sive, for this could once again become a pleasant associa- 
tion. An unexpected visitor could arrive at the weekend, j 


TAURUS — April 21st to May 20th| 

The portents are that there should be two very exciting 
points arising during this coming week, and if you are 
prepared to accept these as they come, you will bo ex- 
tremely'happy. However, you must guard against expect- 
ing too much just at the present time. You could also find 
yourself meeting up again with someone either by chBnce 
or design, to whom you were extremely attracted to when 
you first met some time a 

GEMINI — M#y 21* to Jane 20th 

A colleague at business who is in a higher position than 
yourself should help you by some well deserved praise, at 
some time - during this coming week. This in turn will 
make your outlook seem brighter, and at the same time, 

» will make you feel more secure than you have fell for 
I some time past. An exceptional week Is indicated in the 
emotional field, and an association will bring you much 
•happiness and contentment. . — 



Week commencing 13 December I984R 

CANCER — June 21st to July 21st ~~~ 

A very exciting proposition should be put to you by 
someone in an influential position during this week. This 
could be a wonderful opportunity for you. so do not stand 
for any interference from others on this score. The com- 
ing week should be full of variety for you. and things ■ 
should be more settled in the home, particularly regard- 1 
ing an elderly relative. A loved one and yourself could 
have a small problem to surmount.* 

LEO — July 22ud to August 21st 

You would be very well advised to remember that any 
future changes which you may have in mind, you should 
attempt to get realty settled down before you discuss 
■these with a partner, otherwise this could make them 
appear to be muddled and confused. A rather energetic 
week is indicated for your opposite number, so it would 
be wise for you to try to keep up with them. Your finan- 
cial position could lake a turn for the better. 


VIRGO — August 22nd to September 21st 

An invitation to make a change away from your normal 
routine could result in your having an extremely busy 
week, and also a very satisfactory one. A surprise visit 
from an old friend could be the reason for a celebration, 
and some arrangements for a future excursion could be 
discussed. You could meet a member of the opposite sex, 
and this could be the start of a romantic relationship, and 
you will be feeling much happier. 


LIBRA — September 22nd to October 22nd 

You may find that you arc not feeling quite up to your 
usual standard during this coming week, and if you do 
not attempt to stay abreast of things, you may find your- 
self lagging behind in most matters. Also, bv being tact- 
ful and diplomatic in the emotional field, things should 
go extremely well for you. A friend whom you have not 
known for o very long time, may ask to borrow money. H 
would be much wiser for you to refuse. 


SCORPIO — October 2Jrd to November 21st 

You would be very well advised to try your best to stay 
out of an argument which could arise between two people 
around you. however much they may try to draw you into 
it. This should be one of your gayest weeks for some time 
past, and you should be able to spend a great deal of your 
leisure hours with very happy people around you. There 
should be more scope for your Ideas this week, 


( SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to December 20th 

A much calmer week lies ahead of you. and therefore, 
it would be advisable for you to get as much work done as 
you possibly can. both in the home and at work. A new 
acquaintance that you have recently met. could do a great 
deal to contributing happiness to your week, especially at 
the weekend. A last minute Invitation will cause you lots 
or rush and scurry this week, but this will be so success- 
ful that you will soon forget the Initial upheaval. 








Thursday 13 December 

Birthday Greetings to You. A letter arriving during _the next 
month will bring you some surprising news of an old lriena. 
>nd in connection with this, you could be involved in i an un 
expected journey which should have a very pleasing result 
: The coming year should bring you happiness with an unex 
parted piece of good fortune copiing your way vef y 
Financially, things will go more smoothly than ever bet ore 
but do not Join in a venture that someone will put to you in 

A grea/deal°extra may be demanded of you by your family 
during the next few months, but do not refuse to follow cne 
advice of an older person in this matter. Be careful jn your 
conversation with a neighbour who is inclined to gossip, as a 
light remark on your part could be easily misunderstood and 
lead to complications. 


Wdiy 14 December 
Birthday Greetings to You. There may be an opportunity to 


[P turn it down, for many pleasant associations could arise 
from this journey, ahd a secret ambition could be fulfilled. 

■Your career will lake an unexpected turn this coming year, 
and someone in a very responsible position will "reward you 
. tor all your efforts. ■ . 

financially, this, is going to be quite a good year, and you 
.would feel more secure than you have been. You may revive 
1 80 into some new venture, with a close friend. 

Js.W plenty, pf. time over coining to.a decision as you will have 
; !* good deal on your hands this yepr, and it would be unwise to 
..ove^. life yourself. 


^^^■ylSDeeember 

Birthday Greetings to You. Try not ^ to suspicion of a 
. Jry close person* for if you are. this could hurt them ver) 

^unfru’hded * n any caso ' y<Jur r ea80ns f° r ^ is could qu e 


family- affairs will be running 

.-• j '■} :• ^ 

of February, jrou may find .that ]oi Lof 
■ ® up with the planning of a 

this-phoultf prove to to^ W 


Sunday 16 December 

Birthday Greetings to You. 
For the eligible ones amongst 
you. there are Indications of 
marriage before the late sum- 
mer period, whilst for both 
young and old PUke, a new 
hobby or leisure time task 
could take up quite a lot of 
your time, and you vdll find 
that you have a genuine flair 
for this. 

Throughout the coming 
twelve months, much hard 
work will .be expected of you. 
but at the same ’lime, how- 
ever, pleasure should be der- 
ived from this because very 
soon, you should find your- 
self Feeling much more secure 
than you have been far a long 
time past. • 

An older friend who is close 
to you may take up & 80 od 
deal of your time during. the 
next few months, and they 
could help you considerably 

a new idea which you are 

planning. Try. to make certain 
Sat you show, them your ap- 
preciation.. . V 


■Monday 17 December 


Birthday Greetings to You. Family affairs should be really 
ippy this year, as the indications are that a closer under- 
standing should be established. Any children born in your 
family around the March period, have strong signs of being 
extremely talented. 


You may have quite a lot of exrtra work to do during the 
next three months, but it should prove to be well worth It 
because in connection with this, your financial situation 
should-improve considerably. 


The indications are that your personal life could suffer a 
few ups and downs during the next month, but after that, it 
appears that everything should be straightened out. and a 
very romantic tiriie is indicated for you, 


Tuesday 18 December 

Birthday Greetings to You. Within the next three or four 
months, a very old friend whom you have not Seen for quite 
some time should write to you, and offer you a chance to 
travel. It wilt be a mistake to miss this opportunity, yet at the 
same. time, do not be too hasty or impulsive about a decision. 

You may feel just a little anxious about some members of 
your family, and also some extra responsibility may be pul on 
your shoulders, but with diplomatic handling, family affairs 
should soon be sorted out. 

For those who arc still single, there will be several ro- 
mances between now and April, but soon after that, an excit- 
ing new member -of the opposite sex will enter your life. This 
could become a very serious relationship and may well result 
in marriage. 


‘Wednesday 19 December 

Birthday Greetings, to You. Where ycur working life is 
concerned, you may be approached by someone to take a 
much more responsible position, and this shoiud benefit you 
financially. There could be slight jealousy, from, a colleague, 
but this will only be a passing phase. 

Where your health is concerned, there is a tendency to- 
wards colds, btil apart from this* You should be quite fit and 
well. Where romance is Concerned, the eligtble-otles amongst 
. you may have a slight disappointment,, bill sbon after that, a 
new person comes into your Ufoi and this could very well 
mean wedding' bells for you in the near future. 

v, From a financial point of view* this Should be an : extremely 
good year, ror.-yqu, .and all the hard work- that you have been 
doing should te<rAWk'rdfed. hpJtaMw the tf pnC yquireabh your 
nexHRrttiday, •you wilFbe n&HWw.We seKare-. . .:%!■ 


THEJERU 
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cinema 



entertainment 


‘Ordinary People’, 


corner 

By 

Resm A H. , a 


“ORDINARY PEOPLE” , 
the film on the American 
Centre's calender for this 
week, is the Living proof 
that Robert Redford is 
more than just a pretty 
face on the silver screen. 
This is the first film in 
which he works behind the 
camera instead of in front 
of it. As the director of 
“Ordinary People" , Red- 
ford shows great sensitiv- 
ity in dcaiing with one of 
the most delicate subjects 
— human emotions, feel- 
ings that surge deep under 
smooth surfaces. The film 
exposes the private de- 
mons thaL lurk in the sha- 
dows of the well ordered 
lives of ordinary people. 

Based on Judith Guest's 
popular noval. the film 
tells the story of an ordin- 
ary upper middle- class 
family that loses one of its 
members in an accidem 
causing a crisis for the 
survivors.. .The unity of a 
once happy family is shat- 
tered. 

The Jar rets are ordinary 
people, a family with two 
sons who seem to lead the 
usual happy and contented 
existence of well-to-do 
suburban lives. Calvin 
( Donald Sutherland) is the 
devoted husband and car- 


turmoil under smooth surface 


ing parent and Beth (Mary 
Tyler Moore) is the well 
groomed loving wife and 
mother who is always in 
control of herself and of 
the situation around her. 

Tragedy strikes... Buck 
(the elder and the apple of 
his mother's eye) is 
drowned in a sailing ac- 
cident which his younger 
brother Conrad survives 
only to plague himself by 
groundless guilt (scenes of 
the accident haunt him, j 
flashing in his terrifying/ 
nightmares). An attempted 
suicide only widens the 
schism between Conrad 
and his mother, causing 
the father to be emo- 
tionally lorn between his 
wife and his son trying in ' 
vain to compromise their 
conflicting needs. 

A battle of guilt and re- 
crimination between hus- 
band and wife only 
deepens the wounds. Beth 
finally leaves Calvin after 
a moving scene in which 
he confronts her with the 
agonising truth that 
“When Buck died (she) 
buried all (her) love with' 
him." 

II is this coldly con- 
trolled almost aloof atti- 
tude of Beth's that caused 
her son Conrad to believe 
that his mother hated him 
for surviving and made his 
anguish over the loss of 


his loved brother even har- 
der to bear. Timothy Hut- 
ton, as Calvin, gave a 
stunningly true portrait of 
a teen-ager in torment 
grouping painfully to get 
control of his life and emo- 
tions, a performance that 
duly won him the Academy 
Award that year. 

Of all the tormenting 
emotions conveyed in the 
film, the most moving is 
the estrangement of 
mother and son — most 
sensitively expressed 
either by carefully con- 
structed shots or by mere 
glances and silent looks 
that told everything. The 
film abounds with such 
shots: a view or the fumily 
sitting silently at dinner 
(with Beth rigid in her ch- 
air, her face an impenetr- 
able mask) emphasizes 
their seperaleness. A ten- 
tative hug that Conrad 
gives to his mother after 
an abscence only leaves 
her surprised with the sole 
reaction of turning away. 

At the end of the film 
when Beth leaves her hus- 
band and her only surviv- 
ing son, the final shot is 
' that of father and son in 
each other's arms in an ex- 
plicit expression of affec- 
tion. . . . Sitting on the door- 
step of their house at dawn 
the camera moves out 
slowly leaving them among 
patches of snow that are 
beginning to melt. 


Crossword 

: CvvrticsoLutitori 1 : 


v : j;y.KtTQ6! . pxxii :2 -io<p.- 

• Kt/iM*? QvB6, resigns; While 
-'titfriMfr 1 both; 4 Q*R male and 
4 0-1(6 oh. K-OI: ,5 QrQI 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF PROGRAMMES to be shown on the JTV 
screen this week beginning 13 December 1984. 

On Thursday, at 8.30. "The Hello Goodbye Man." 

When a glib salesman calls unexpectedly and tries to sell a 
group of salesmen a rather dubious .burglar alarm with an 
even more dubious sales pitch, he can't be expected to have 
much success. But then again, when one of the salesmen is 
Denis Ailing anything is possible. 

At 10.15. Movie of the week, 1 ‘ Doctor’ s Secrets’ » starring 
George Peppard and Zohra Lampert 

On Friday, at 8.30, a new episode of "Bloomers" 

Stan gels a film studio contract to deliver Christmas trees 
But even a florist has difficulty in getting Christmas trees in 
June. On a dinner dale with their respective ladies. Stan and 
Dingley excuse themselves to carry out thier secret mission 
under cover of darkness. The law intervenes out on the 
common, as do two Japanese gentlemen back at the restau- 
rant. 

At 9. 10, Episode 5 of "Winnetou" 

At 10.15, Remington Steele in “Elegy in Steele" 

Laura and Remington are given but one hour to live when 
the crafty Major Dcscoine I who once framed Remington for 
murder) pays a return visit lo their office and. after the 
threat, vanishes behind a puff of magic smoke. 

The Major's lethal tricks Include a bear trap, an under- 
water 'prison' and a number of other gimmicks in which his 
equally crafty daughter. Minor, is of assistance. But the ma- 
gicians' final effort to do in both Laura and Remington 
needs the cooperation of the US Postal Service. 

On Saturday, at 8.30. a new episode of the comedy series 
* 1 Sorry’ ’ 

On Sunday, at 8.30, "Newhart" in a new episode' titled 
“Heaven Knows. Mr Utley** 

George Utley becomes the laughing stock of the town 
when he claims to have seen a spectacular UFO. 

Poor George becomes the butt of all the townspeople's 
jokes when his 'sighting' of a ‘flying cup’ cannot be sub- 
stantiated. However, Dick champions his caretaker even 
though he also finds the story hard to believe. 

At 10.15, Episode 2 of "American Caesar". 

On Monday, at 9.10, the documentary series. Heart of the 
Dragon in a now episode titled “ Living" 

The day to day life of one village family as they tend the 
land allocated to them by the state under' the new commune 
‘responsibility’ system, as well as their own private plot. 
(Written and directed by Mlscha Scorer) 

'At lOiljj’Janiiia Shore Investigates v A* Little Bit of Wil- 
dlife" T : # yv** • 

. On Tuesday, at g, 30! .Tom? Dickon* Harriet* in * v None 
Shall S\W^ y [ : l' y £7* V V 

‘ Harriet ieliirnV frqih. hospital with the MaddJson son and 
heir. . vjftiQ make* life so inlotofatileltttat .Thomas decides; tq* 

; move out. K .yotuntarily. Unforttppafeiy, ‘Die* M Harriet's.. 


Joy is short-lived,, because .Tom s alternative apfbmmo^ 
tion turns out to be/., unsuitable. '* " * ’ ‘ *•' 

■ On Wednesday,, si » new episode of .jtfl'Tten jfr . 
Lmre (Itljbd ■* * lii/SJckness an^l In HadnhY-y. y , , . y. 

. As thfr wedding- day- domes ' round, ‘ Timothy and; Juft- • 
strike, . profcte im;/T w . n^r.riaga>ou« ‘saY/'lp. s(cXrtdM.»nd * 
in Health’*, and tteybothknowthw- relationship will have 
its' life ahd downs'.. Jtklv- Finds 'rilokMii' ' ieodiDllcBlU' AMt' ' 
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bridge 

by 

Terence 

Reese 


North 
a Q 10 5 

C' 6 

O K 0 4 2 
a K Q 10 9 3 
East 

2 a a 7 4 3 
907 j 

3 C A Q 8 5 
* A 2 

South 

a a j 

C,A K Q 10 6 5 3 
7 

*885 


West 

a K 0 6 2 
?> J 4 
6 J 10 9 3 
* J 7 4 


Dealer West Game all 

At the beginning or a hand, do 
vou usually count the winners or 
the losers? It is usually said that 
a declarer at no-lrumps should 
count his winners, ai a suil con- 
tract his winners. The second 


pan of this advice is inadequate. 
Ii may be easier in many suit 
contracts to count llic losers, but 
it is sensible to count the win- 
ners as well. 

One the present hand South 
opened Four Hearts ufler three 
pusses and the defence began 
with two rounds of diamonds. 
South ruffed, drew trumps, and 
played a club lo the queen. East 
played well by holding off. De- 
clarer now tried the spade Fin- 
esse. West won and returned a 
diamond. South ruling. 

After cashing the ace of spades 
South led a second club towards 
(he K 10. At this point he took 
the traditional ‘wrong view’ and 
so lost four tricks. 

‘As East had the A Q of dia- 
monds I thought West would 
have the acc or clubs.' said 
South learnedly. 

Just count your tricks.' 
repelled his partner. * After 
drawing trumps play ace and jack 
of spades. Then you have ten 
tricks in lop cards.* 

'If I get the club right I make 
eleven tricks,' declared South, 
with the obstinacy of his tribe. 


I^Dv‘1 B ■ 

riJ 'iD 

wmmm® 


J. Gallagher v. Jana Miles. Ll- 
oyds Bank 1984. While tlo 
play) sacrificed a rock to reach 
this ni lacking position, but he 
looks in difficulty. The obvious 
tries I 1 Kl x K Bl*. Q -Q: l R>P. 
Q <Kt: or l Q-B6. Q'Kl nil fail 
and Black wins on material. How 
should While continue? 
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Worif Game 


SUE 
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• V~. ‘ ' y ;'. ■ y r .contain the (urge,. letter.!; arid 

/ ' , ‘ there must be at Icpsj one pii nc- 

..Unw.nviny words* of ToW. let- letter. word. iii.Lliv.’ lisj. Ndplu- 

ters or more can you make fmm ri,,S: 1,0 SKI? v-*!?? t nr ftj ^ 
the letters shown here? In muk- _ names. TOI>A^ S TARGF.T _ 
riig -tr’Uoi-d! eftclv let fur nwybtf \ Words.- -gAodr • S3 
used once only. Each word -liUitri ■ good: 64 wirds.-ltctlrcnt.^ 
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THE STAR TWO-WAY TEASER 


Use the same diagram 
tic or the Easy puzzle. 


for either the Cryp- 
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CRYPTIC PUZZLE 

AOROM 

I Fruit-mad ill 
9 It* eBay, not complicated, you 
. dope ! ,<0> . . , . . -. « 

1} Bothered, point the dirt out 
outside 

M Snaps- the ‘ship* (81 

sau fsAtt « a 

oiit nt, . 

17 An M -revolution, a Russian 18I 
t'| Left! r arter ' her. aa -usual 151 

whart : 

9$ SM-'./befttVbirf when one 
1 knotted <61 

98 Cheat at the exam Hrtd the., 
competition i7; 

97 Art* ‘dl® / Rlaytrt^ ’ would be 

■ very tlangfcrolii 1 ii ■ 

30~A -comparatively wild row* 1 6 ». ■ 
31 Thread a • number, r*|ot to 
embroider with ifl> . 

34 Paid off Tight at the beginning 

• which ta quick <81 

38 The tree Obartw point* out is 
gnarled -t8i _ 

38 smg to an. wrtbhHB ,tsi 
37 Not worried, convinced thore 

• will He a out HI 

30 As blsou^w ta: It a .reapy 

41 /^Ahnig to do with a vehlolr 

43 The *ome again .. the. man 
'knocked back, hftving had I 

43 Smioulatea about the rero 


wage lucre aw 
44 Ahead In the 


» (01 

car battle (7| 


, OOWN 

’» m fn 

9 The chap get* mate-rial on an 


•It uriDi Miu 

15 Sewlpg at«l 

16 Sugary ayrup nj 

17 Muahal timo tit 

■ j| Valuable posaWtoa 

. ta> .• ; 

■ ' gg Void <81 . 

•. % 99 dive backing .to. *01 



Jf por 

11 Bet uppn-bnfl’ <9°^^ t ij 3» Determine tit - 

it olS2‘or i*y -I- 


/ j ii -S'*? 

•AM OJW.H U7x>B*' to»be put taWlf, -, ' " \ ^ 

'••■i 1 -i 1 - ■«'.-*'« ,,*■ ■’ * •. * ..*3k i -j Upfbttlng • U •» 

y iB 'OhetmpttAi' ftkht description ' ' 4 Sap <«' 


K J-2 j 1 

30 From 1 , apite, one has the cold a AnibtUon 

meat tnrown, . out. 'ftl - 7 Rounded handle 

32 Allow# to ■d«J4i&rfrteJ\'thed w • - f . 10 Sculpted, ft^ur* -81 

Bftya it’a no good (4. +1 .. ..-IX. Shield’ .- 

33 la afraid. fathers In poeseBafonl • , 

■ of the note • 61 -..-v: » *|i Propone t7* . 1 

34 Jtetp ,to deceive a fool <7*- !..'*• ■■-9l'^aigri (71 •. 

31 Lacking fiv oonftdence 7 Tlintta. ' "24 <>P t l0 n \\}2 „ ;■ .. A , 

doubtful - *01 . ■ r V2B Mike- . MO» 


6 Joy (7» 

a Ambition iioi 

7 Rounded handle if* 
0 Sod luted- fUfUre 'fli 


. of the note -61 . - 
... 34 Jfelp ,to deceive & fool (7»-- ! 

-. . 33 Lhokjng In conftdf nee 7 Tlint'e. 

• doubtful ■ ifll ' . ■ "• i 

■ 40 Repfiy Wnni' the hertS-to-catch ' 


d*b . vil • > 


EASY PUZZLE 

■ 9 Putting' Inaidtf 

;,13 Red Indian ahelter i5> ' 


--•9t*Design ill 
*' 24 Option |11** • . 

- .40 Looking Tike 1 . <10* 

■ 28 Put rlghlJAO* 

1 20 OtrOM error 171 

■ so Fho.tographta devteo . 

32 Periodical' i»l ' - '■ 

• aa - Hired killer 1 3. 3 1 , , . 
■'5l Applauded vOOaJly ill 
■- jg Plowing bank tBf 
‘40 Before long *4) • 

































































